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$1.00 Gift Boo 


These splendid books originally sold from 
$1.50 to $5.00. They are now issued in hand- 
some bindings, on excellent paper, in good 
library editions, at the uniform price of $1.00. 
Make wonderful gifts. 


The Call of England. By H. V. Morton. 

Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. 

Islands of the Mediterranean. By A. Holliday. 
With Lawrence in Arabia. By Lowell Thomas. 
Bird Neighbors. By Neltje Blanchan. 

Nature’s Garden. By Neltje Blanchan. 

The Glorious Adventure. By Richard Halliburton. 
Royal Road to Romance. By Richard Halliburton. 
Adventures in Contentment. By David Grayson. 
Napoleon. By Emil Ludwig. 


Recollectiens and Letters of General Robert E. Lee. By 
Captain R. E. Lee. 


My Musical Life. By Walter Damrosch. 


Woodrow Wilson, The Man, His Times, His Task. By Wm. 
Allen White. 


George Washington. By William R. Thayer. 

Lee, the American. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
Edison: The Man and His Work. By G. S. Bryan. 
Borden of Yale. By Mrs. Howard Taylor. 

Far Above Rubies. By Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 

The Luggage of Life. By F. W. Boreham. 

Rubble and Roseleaves. By F. W. Boreham. 

Fear. By John Rathbone Oliver. 


Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va. or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 




















DAVIDSON COLLEGE 








Davipson has high educational stand- 
ards. It is on the select list of col- 
leges approved by the Association of 
American Universities, the highest 
rating agency in America. 


It has an unusual Christian atmos- 
phere, which is conducive to the de- 
velopment of Christian character. 


It is a friendly place where students 
and faculty know each other. 


Davipson stands for the develop- 
ment of the whole man, including his 
mind, soul and body. 


There is no better place for a boy. 


Students are registering for next 
year. 


WaALter L. LINGLE, President, 
Davidson, N. C. 







































HELPS TO A JOYFUL CHRISTMASTIDE 


AT HOME AND IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By James Black, 


binding. Price, 40c. 


Price, 40c. 
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THREE LITTLE ANGELS 

By David DeForest Burrell 
A story big sister told Betty, John and Peter while 
they sat cross-legged before the fireplace on Christ- 
mas Eve. A fanciful story of the three little angels 
of Bethlehem’s manger who revisit the earth and 
report back to Jesus what they see in the different 4 
countries. Printed in large type, with grey board school. Price, 25c. 


THE LOST STAR. An Idyll of the Desert 
By David DeForest Burrell 
A vivid story of one of the wise men who left 
the others, trying to reach the goal before them. 
But instead of that, he lost the star and was de- 
layed.’ All along the journey whenever he was 
unkind or selfish, he lost the star. The book is bound 
in grey boards with each page bordered in green. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND STORIES 


A WORLD WITHOUT a 
- D. 


“It is just a social on Bane ares mere trade stunt— 
this giving of Christmas presents. . ; 
der who began it !—Then I fell asleep and dreamed.” 
In the “semblance of a dream’”’ Dr. Black presents a 
compelling picture of what the world might have 
been without Christmas. A well written, powerful 


story. Bound in paper boards. Price, 50c. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


THE ABINGDON BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 
Selected and edited by Karl P. Harrington 


I won- Professor Harrington has made a selection of 


about thirty classic, traditional and modern Christ- 
mas hymns and carols, including many of the best 
and most popular compositions by German, French, 
English and American writers, and two or three 
new ones. The collection is particularly suited to 
the uses of schools, church schools, Christmas carol 
services, community choruses, church choirs, Christ- 
mas “Sings,” and home singing. Price, 50c. 


CHRISTMAS TREASURY, No. 42 
Recitations, motion exercises, dialogs, and many 
other helps for each department of your Sunday 


THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD 
Grandmother reads “The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told” to Ruth and Jack. Five short speaking parts. 
and manger scene in pantomime. Price, 25c. 





THE PARAMOUNT CHRISTMAS BOOK 
A book of recitations, playlets, dialogs, panto- 
mimes and songs for your Christmas program. 
Price, 25c. 
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SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 









































FOR LOVERS OF MISSIONS 


HUMAN INTEREST STORIES from a 
new field in Belgian Congo, E. Africa. 

Three brief stories: “KATSUBUKIRO, 
the eleven-year-old boy schoolmaster’”’ ; 
“Death Drums”; and “Home Life of 
the Banandi Women.” 

Suitable for missionary programs. Sent 
FREE by an_ interdenominational 
FAITH mission. Address : 


UNEVANGELIZED AFRICA MISSION 
536 South Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 



































(OMETHING NEW! 


Systematic Daily Reading Cards 
Reed Rod System |_ Genesis to Revelation 
How to read your Bible once each year in 15 minvtes 


aday. A Practicau Girt to Your Friends. 
Complete Set-Price $1.00 FREE 
Discount to Dealers. Agents Wanted SAMPLE 
HERMAN F. STEINBORN, Distributor 
Address P. O. Box ARP-777, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Give this to a Junior Boy or Girl 


STORIES OF KADOR 
AND OTHERS WHO 
LIVED IN BIBLE TIMES 


By ANNIE SILLS BROOKS 








A new and beautiful book of stories 
for children of Junior age. The material 
has been prepared with utmost care by 
one who has many times proved: her out- 
standing ability in this line of endeavor. 

Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields says of 
the book: “The twelve stories in this 
book could be labeled ‘As it might have 
been.” They are not Bible stories, and 
yet they are stories of Bible times. Mrs. 
Brooks has used her God-given imagina- 
tion to visualize the everyday experiences 
of boys and girls who lived in Old Testa- 
ment times. While these boys and girls 
are imaginary characters, they are shown 
against a background or reality. Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Moses and many other 
Bible heroes become very real to Juniors 
when viewed through the eyes of children 
of long ago. Mrs. Brooks has been very 
careful in her background, which is 
authentic and rich in detail. 

“ ‘Stories of Kador and Others’ should 
tertainly be in the library of every | Junior 
Department, and a ‘very own’ copy 
should find its way into the hands of each 
boy and girl.” 

Printed on heavy satin finish paper 
throughout in double-tone ink. Thirteen 
full-page _ illustrations. Handsomely 
bound in green embossed cloth, stamped 

in gold, inlaid half-tone cut decoration. 


Price, $1.00 
Order from 


| Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


| Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 























TO A NINE-INCH GUN 
Whether your shell hits the target 


or not, 

Your cost is Five Hundred Dollars 
a shot. 

You thing of noise and flame and 
power, 

We feed you a hundred barrels of 
flour 

Each time you roar. Your flame is 
fed 

With twenty thousand loaves of 
bread. 

Silence! A million hungry men 


Seek bread to fill their mouths again. 
—P, F. McCarthy. 


——_o-——_- 


Here is an anonymous paragraph 
on the value of money that puts it 
exactly: “Money is an article that 
can be used as a universal passport 
to all parts of the world except 
heaven, and as a provider of every- 
thing except happiness.” 


PEACE IS NOT PASSIVE 
Peace is not passive, but is passion- 


ate, 

And Christ, who from the rapture of 
the skies, 

Where God’s almighty love doth 
energize 


His Heaven with peace, came to our 
cross of hate 

In love’s exceeding passion, 
create 

A Heavenly humanity, to rise 

In love’s strong might and share His 
sacrifice, 

Till peace shall all on earth eman- 
cipate. 


doth 


O cross! O shame and weakness of 
the flesh! 

O stumblingblock and foolishness of 
men! 

O power of God, whose Spirit so 
prevails 

When men have done their worst 
with swords and nails! 


O fount of life, divine, immortal, 
fresh, 

“Wherein a dying world is born 
again! 


—Jessie Wiseman Gibbs, in 
The Evangel. 


—Oo-———_- 


Do not pray for easy lives! Pray 
to be stronger men! Do not pray 
for tasks equal to your powers! 
Pray for powers equal to your tasks! 
Then the doing of your task shall 
be no miracle. But you shall be a 
miracle. Every day you shall won- 
der at yourself; at the richness of 
life which has come in you by the 
grace of God—Phillips Brooks. 


—O-- 


THANK OFFERINGS 
“The sacrifices of the Lord are a 
broken spirit; a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spise.”—Psa, 51:17. 
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Mary Baldwin College 


THE VIRGINIA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842. 

Mary Baldwin offers to Presbyterians 
the opportunity to support the cause of 

Christian Education— 

1. By suggesting the College to pros- 

pective students. 

2. By regular = ea through the 

church bu 

8. By the establis ~~ of scholarshi 

for the education of students we 
need assistance, 

4. By direct contributions to the En- 

dowment and Building Funds. 

5. By making Mary Baldwin the bene- 

ficiary in one’s will. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President, 
Staunton, Va. Box M. 























MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 
Look in that old trunk up in the garret and 
send me all the old envelopes up to 1880. Do 
not remove the stamps from the envelopes. 
You keep the letters. I will pay highest prices. 
GEO. H. HAKES 


290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











For Individual or Group Study 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 


A Book Study and Brief Exposition 
— Arranged in 12 Lessons 





By E. C. CALDWELL, D. D. 





The author is Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation, Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Va., and is recog- 
nized as one of the ablest New Testament 
scholars in this country. This new study 
of the Book of James has been specially 
prepared for use in studying the Epistle, 
either in groups or individually. Dr. 
Caldwell, while possessing sufficient abil- 
ity to plumb the depths of the Book of 
James, has used his expert knowledge to 
explain and clarify the truth, rather than 
to submerge the student. He says: “Its 
purpose is not to supplant, but rather to 
supplement, encourage and direct your 
own study and effort.” 

Get this book by all means, no matter 
what other helps you may have; it will 
serve not only as a present help in your 
studies, but you will find it of continuing 
value as you endeavor to fit the teachings 
of this wonderful Epistle into your own 
daily life. 


Prices: Paper, 40c; Cloth, 75c 


Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 















































GRENFELL 
ART 
CALENDAR 


The portrait of Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell on the outside is an oil 
facsimile process of the portrait 
of him by Mr. Bernard Gribble, 
who did the King and Queen’s 
Christmas Card last year. This 
frontispiece is well worth fram- 
ing at the expiration of the year. 


Inside the calendar are 52 
sheets, one for each week, each 
sheet with a separate photograph 
of the Labrador Coast or of some 
aspect of Sir Wilfred’s work. Un- 
derneath the photograph are the 
seven days of that particular 
week, with a place under each 
date to write out engagements, 
and at the bottom of each page 
a separate quotation from Sir 
Wilfred’s books, 


The calendar is made to stand 
instead of being hung. 


It is suitable for a Christmas 
present not only for women, but 
for a man on his office desk, or 
for a boy or girl at school. 


The calendar is sold for the 
benefit of Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
work. Price, $2.00. Boxed. 


Che Calenaar of 


Biblical Quotations 


CALENDARS 





FOR GIFTS 
They Combine: 


Beauty 
Utility 
Economy 
And the Gift Lasts a Whole Year 








CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
CALENDAR 


A favorite item every year. Not often can one find such a com- 
bination of beauty, utility and economy in one article. There are 
thirteen beautiful reproductions of great religious paintings, in 
full color. It is a splendid calendar. Carries a Scripture verse for 
each day. Gives titles of International Sunday-schoo] lessons, with 
citation of lesson passage. Each Wednesday has Memory Verse in 


red. Price, each 30c. 


THE CALENDAR 
OF BIBLICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


A choice gift anyone 
will appreciate. De- 
signed to help one store 
up in mind the precious, 
priceless gems of God’s 
Word. Fifty-two pages, 
each with Biblical quo- 
tation. Handsomely col- 
ored picture on front. 
Tied with ribbon. Each 
page printed in two col- 
ors and with dates for a 
week. Price, 50c. Boxed. 


THE CALENDAR 
OF CHEER 


Similar in form and 
size to “Calendar of 
Biblical Quotations.”’ 
Each of its fifty-two 
pages contains dates for 
a week and also a bright 
and wholesome message 
of cheer. Beautiful 
mountain snow scene on 
cover. This Calendar is 
especially good for a gift 
to a shut-in. Tied with 
ribbon. Price, 50c. 
Boxed. 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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CHURCH 
CALENDAR 


OF 
PRAYER 
for 1932 


Beginning with January 1, 
1932, there are definite Church 
causes, institutions and workers 
listed on each day of the year for 
which the united prayers of the 
Church are requested by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, under whose au- 
thority the Calendar of Prayer is 
prepared and issued. 

Day by day these objects, touch- 
ing during the year every phase 
of Church life and work, shoul ! 
be carried to the Throne of Love 
and Mercy at the family altar 
and by each individual member in 
private devotions. 

In addition to the above-men- 
tioned features, the Calendar car- 
ries a wealth of devotional helps 
for personal and family worship, 
to be used in connection with the 
prayer section. 

There are also many beautiful 
bits of poetry and prose, carefully 
selected, scattered. throughout the 
book. It is fine material for use 
in worship programs. 

Give the Calendar to each mem- 
ber of your class at Christmas. 
See that each member of the fam- 
ily has a personal copy. Form 
a “Calendar of Prayer League” 
in your Church. Price, per Copy 
15e. 
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Religious 
Greeting Cards 


Each with warm holiday message 

and appropriate verse of Scrip- ng ye 

ture. j Py’ {2 
Envelopes latest artistic shapes, ane Aascaling 

richly lined. Cards and folders de- Lere 

signed by artists of consummate 

skill, printed, engraved and embossed 

in brilliant, though soft and rich 

colorings. 


10 cards and folders © 
in handsome box, only 





Christmas and | . V1 | Give a Box 
New Year - [fF \ MN for a 
Greetings ie ae = | Christmas Present 
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Artistically Designed. Richly Colored. Appropriate Greetings 
FOR P ASTORS No, 2441. ‘Christmas and New Year Greetings.’’ Wise Men presenting their gifts. 


lo. 2442. “My Christmas Wish to You.” Star-spangled sky, shepherds, and 
star over Bethlehem. 


AND TE ACHERS ane 2443. “A Christmas Wish to You.’’ Handsome border of quaint design ene 


closing view of shepherds and Bethlehem in distance. 


No, 2444. “Christmas ef and New Year Blessings.”’ Snow scene of village, with 
church in center. Beautiful border. 


Price, 100 Cards and 100 Envelopes, $2.50 








2441 2444 2442 2443 


Send All Orders to PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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World Peace 


‘Loyalty --- Plus” 


By MRS. W. C. WINSBOROUGH, Secretary Emeritus, Department of Woman’s Work 
(An address kefore the Auxiliary Training School, Montreat, North Carolina, July 15, 1931.) 


HE quality of loyalty is universally acclaimed. 
None would deny its essential importance in the 
life of an individual, an organization, or a coun- 

try. Loyalty, however, unless it be understood in its 


i implication, may become a restricting force in 
ife. 


_ Church loyalty may degenerate into denominational- 
ism. Patriotism may shrink into narrow nationalism. 
The widest interpretation of loyalty is necessary if its 
fine spirit is to make its proper contribution to life. 
The leaders assembled here tonight represent, per- 
haps, the most faithful group of our denomination. 
Your fealty to your Church and to your God are un- 
questioned. For days past, you have been studying 
better ways of serving him in your local church. 


A popular quotation says, “He knows not England, 
who only England knows.” The Christian woman 
today who is content to know only the limited work 
of her own Church realizes but a part of her re- 
sponsibility as a follower of the Saviour of the World. 
To know her full duty, she must realize her member- 
ship in the Church Universal. The Christian patriot 
of our land today must extend his love of country 
to include all other nations. Never again can any- 
one live to himself alone. A world that can be circled 
in eight days is not a large one. All peoples of the 
earth are our neighbors, and we owe to them that 
neighborliness taught in the Bible. War is incompati- 
ble with Christian thinking and living. As followers 
of the Prince of Peace, it becomes our duty to advance 
Peace and Good Will on earth. The cause of World 
Peace should be of vital interest to every Christian. 


The world today. 


In promoting World Peace, the Church is facing 
a task which calls for her most heroic endeavors. Our 
world seems in chaos today, prone amid the wreckage 
of the World War. 

Our standards of living seem to have crashed. Ele- 
tuents formerly considered fundamental to right liv- 


ing are disregarded. Organized crime stalks almost 
unhindered through every department of life today, 
and easily reaps its millions of dollars from helpless 
victims. Those who have been placed in authority to 
detect and punish crime are all too often sharers in 
the ill-gotten gains. The moral fiber of the world 
seems weakened, the Christian home is imperiled, 
chastity is flaunted and religion often scoffed at or 
openly denounced. 

Dire poverty is wide-spread throughout the world. 
President Hoover, himself, in his address to the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, attributed the pres- 
ent world-wide depression to the waste and destruc- 
tion of the years of war, and the consequent increased 
armament. Perhaps we are beginning to understand 
today the terrible aftermath of war. Can anyone say 
that war is not the business of the Church when its 
offspring is so contrary to God’s plan for the world? 


Have we learned our lessons from war? 


Are we determined there shall never be another war? 
Has the United States maintained her former proud 
position as leader of the Peace forces of the Nations? 

Twelve years after the “war to end war,” we find 
that eighty cents of every dollar spent by the govern- 
ment of the United States is spent for the purpose of 
war. Our country today is spending more on its army 
and navy than any other country in the world, and an 
influential group in our land is urging even larger 
expenditures. 

The nations of the earth are armed to the teeth. 
‘Mr. Hoover states that nearly five billion dollars are 
being spent every year on armaments, about 70 per 
cent more than before the great war. 

Lloyd George said recently: “The next war is in- 
conceivable, yet the world is going on steadily, stolidly, 
stupidly toward the catastrophe, singing the songs of 
peace and preparing for war.” 

Let us consider the agencies of peace established 
since the Armistice, and the attitude of our nation to- 
wards them, 
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League of Nations. 


The first of these peace agencies in point of time 
and importance is the League of Nations, given to 
the world by Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States. Practically all of the nations of the world 
are members of the League today except Soviet Russia 
and the United States. Only these, of all the im- 
portant peoples of the earth, are outside this fellow- 
ship of:nations, united for the purpose of settling 
‘disputes by arbitration and not by force of arms. 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin, repeating his frequently ex- 
pressed contention that the hope of Europe is in the 
League of Nations, asserts that the work of that or- 
ganization is hampered by the absence of Soviet Russia 
and the United States. He further stated: “It is not 
for us to cajole or advise the United States to get into 
the League, yet I tell you that every international 
problem since Versailles has been made imponderably 
more difficult because of the absence of the United 
States from the League.” 


Kellog Pact. 


This Pact is called the cornerstone of Peace. Our 
own General Assembly in 1929 said: “We commend 
our government for its leadership in establishing a 
pact to outlaw war. We believe that the Church, as 
a part of its spiritual mission, should endeavor to 
write the principles of this pact upon the hearts of 
its people, and urge this duty upon all who teach or 
preach in the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States.” This pact solemnly renounces war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and pledges our country 
not to engage in it. It is an interesting sidelight, 
however, to note that our land, which has thus re- 
nounced war, refuses to grant citizenship to appli- 
cants who declare their conscientious objection to war 
and their intention never again to engage in it. More 
serious still, we have increased our armaments since 
we signed that Pact. 


World Court. 


The next great agency for peace that has been es- 
tablished is the World Court. Again we quote our 
President, “American statesmen were among the first 
to propose the establishment of a tribunal for the 
settlement of controversies.” We find fifty-four na- 
tions of the world adhering to the World Court. Al- 
though every president since Wilson has declared in 
favor of the Court; although the United States Senate 
has accepted its principles subject to reservations; 
although both political parties have approved it, this 
important matter has dragged through Senate Com- 
mittees, has been pushed aside for more important 
matters, and today finds the United States still out- 
side the World Court. 


This same Senate, so busy with other things, has 
not yet found time to ratify the protocol promulgated 
in 1926 against the use of poison gas in warfare, 
and today, the United States, which, more than any 
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other nation, protested against the use of poison gas, 
has yet taken no official action condemning it. 

We find, therefore, that although the League of 
Nations, the Kellog Pact, and the World Court were 
all proposed by the United States, yet today we have 
not joined the League, have failed to adhere to the 
World Court, and have increased our armaments since 
we signed the Kellog Pact renouncing war. Can we 
wonder that Europe questions our sincerity? 

Dr. Walter Lingle, in a recent article in The Chris- 
tian Observer, sums up the situation: “Perhaps, it 
is not too much to say that, during the past twelve 
years, the United States has done more to retard peace 
than any other nation in the world. We have refused 
to enter heart and soul into great peace conferences. 
We have refused to agree to eliminate those terrible 
gasses from any future war in which we may engage. 
We have stoutly refused to join the World Court and 
the League of Nations, whose great purposes have 
been to outlaw war, and to establish peace among the 
nations. As if this were not sufficient, there are large 
groups of people clamoring for a larger army and 
a larger navy and a larger war budget. This is a 
subject in which the Church should be profoundly in- 
terested.” 


Disarmament Conference. 


The next great step toward World Peace will be 
the Disarmament Conference, planned to meet next 
February at Geneva. Unless the United States goes 
to this conference as a member of the World Court, 
her prestige and influence will be greatly lessened, and 
her sincerity reasonably doubted. The outlook for 
the conference is not heartening at present. A deep 
gloom pervades Europe as to its outcome. Fears are 
intense, and enmities bitter. Ambassador Gibson has 
said that success at the forthcoming conference “‘can 
be reached only by an aroused public opinion.” The 
Conference will do what the peole at home want done. 
If they want disarmanent, they can have it. 


The Disarmament Rally in London. 


In order to arouse public interest in the approach- 
ing Disarmament Conference, a Mammoth Peace Rally 
was held in Albert Hall, London, last week. Thousands 
were in attendance and an overflow meeting of thou- 
sands more was held nearby. ‘The meetings were 
addressed by Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin 
and Lloyd George. Let us quote a brief paragraph 
from the magnificent appeal for disarmament by Mr. 
MacDonald: 

“People seeking peace by arms are like people 
seeking shelter under trees during a thunder storm. 
They are at the very point which is first struck when 
the thunder storm breaks. Instead of being secure, 
they are in the greatest danger.” 

Said Lloyd George in an able plea for disarmament: 

“You will never effect real disarmament until you 
renounce war, not merely on a scroll of paper but in 
the hearts of men When that is done the 
pact to renounce war will become a reality.” 
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How can we women help World Peace? 


Let us consider a few things we may do as Church 
women, leaving out of consideration at this time our 
obvious duties as enfranchized citizen of the land. 

1. Let us interest, inform and enlist the 
woman power of our Church for World Peace. We 
have approximately 270,000 women and girls in. our 
Church. If even half that number were actively 
working for the speedy coming of World Peace, it 
would be a contribution not to be despised. As Dr. 
Einstein was leaving the shores of America, he made 
the following statement, “If only 2 per cent of the 
population would assert in time of peace that they 
will not fight, you will end war. There are not enough 
jails in the world to hold them, and governments would 
be helpless in the face of such a situation.” Constant 
and continued emphasis upon the urgency of World 
Peace, on the part of thinking, intelligent women, will 
have an effect difficult to overestimate. Their co- 
operation with the established agencies working for 
peace would be invaluable. 

2. Let us work for Church unity. The 
Christian Church is inarticulate today, she has no 
united voice. Dr. Robert E. Speer made the follow- 


ing statement during the war, “If the Christian na- 
tions of the world could have spoken as a unit in 
1914, they could have prevented the World War.” 
What a responsibility rests upon us then, to hasten 
that unity of Christians for which the Master himself 


prayed. 

Christian people do not want war. They do not 
believe in it. The most notable contribufion yet made 
to world-wide brotherhood is the Foreign Mission 
work of our churches. For more than a century, mis- 
sionaries have been planting the spirit of brotherhood 
throughout the whole world. Yet today, we hear from 
our Mission fields that denominational divisions con- 
stitute the greatest- handicap to the advancement of the 
Church in foreign lands. ‘That some plan of Church 
Union will be found eventually, no thoughtful or un- 
prejudiced student of Church history would deny. Some 
time, no one knows how soon, the Churches will agree 
upon some basis of union that will give them a united. 
voice with which to speak for a united Christendom, 
and when that day comes, war will cease. 

3. Overcome Race Prejudice. Race preju- 
dice is one of the most potent enemies of world peace. 
We see its action in Jerusalem today, as Jew and 
Arab contend over possession of the ancient Wailing 
Wall, with a bitterness born of race hatred. The same 
spirit is in evidence in India as followers of Ghandi 
revolt against the hated British. The United States 
exhibits race antipathy against the Japanese on the 
West Coast and the Mexican on the Southern border. 
The Southern States have an unusual contribution to 
make toward racial understanding because of the ten 
million Negroes living in their midst. The Southern 
man and woman are friends of the Negro race, yet 
there is much to be done before racial prejudice and 
hatred, especially among the ignorant classes, shall be 
eradicated. Lynching is the blackest blot upon the 
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\egal history of our land. In 1930, a sudden resurgence 
of lynching occurred, and twenty-one men were put 
to death in that year without trial. Twenty of these 
were Negroes, eighteen of the twenty were lynched in 
the South. H. G. Wells says that race prejudice “is 
the worst single thing in the world now.” 

A notable contribution to race adjustment is being 
made by the Anti-Lynching Groups of Southern women, 
organizing throughout the Southern States. Southern 
women leaders are determined that it shall no longer 
be said that lynching is necessary for the protection 
of Southern womanhood. In January, 1931, a group 
of representative women leaders met in Atlanta, and 
organized the Anti-Lynching Organization of Georgia, 
and issued a challenge to the women of their sister 
states to do likewise. Within a few months, twelve 
Southern States had organized similar groups, mak- 
ing a notable contribution to the cause of Justice and 
better race relations. 

4. Training the young in a Christian home. 
This is woman’s peculiar field, in which she has a 
God-given responsibility. World Peace will not come 
in a day. The coming generation must learn to think 
in terms of peace rather than of war. The spirit of 
universal brotherhood must be ingrained in them in 
early years, and by daily precept and example, the 
spirit of peace must be molded into the youth of the 
next generation. This will not be so difficult as 
formerly, for the races of the world are intermingling 
as never before, and they will increasingly do so as 
methods of travel and transportation are improved. 
The Challenge of Peace must be sounded today, as 
loudly as the Challenge of War has rung forth in 
past years, and youth will respond. 

An interesting recent occurrence is that of the Japa- 
nese boy, who read of the death of Lieutenant Cald- 
well, whose plane crashed while accompanying an- 
other plane carrying the Japanese ratification of the 
London Naval Pact across the United States to London. 
Lieutenant Caldwell’s death was soon forgotten by the 
rest of the world, but this Japanese boy was impressed 
that an American man had been killed in helping 
Japan. He sent all of his money, seventy yen, or 
thirty-five cents, to the American Embassy in Tokio 
to purchase a memorial wreath for Lieutenant Cald- 
well. The money was forwarded to the State Depart- 
ment of the United States, and then to the War De- 
partment, where it was decided to add to the sum 
and erect a bronze wreath on Lieutenant Caldwell’s 
grave, with the name of the Japanese boy inscribed. 
Later, it was decided to make the event an inter- 
national one, and thus, the reaction of a Japanese boy 
to a noble deed from another land grew into an inter- 
national step toward World Peace. It is what individ- 
uals do and think that will lead to peace. Diplomats 
are only used to carry out such friendly moves as that 
launched by the little Japanese schoolboy. 

In training the young, however, as in every other 
contribution we make to this great cause, we must think 
peace, if we talk peace. Too many of us talk peace 
and think war. If we really believe in peace, do we 













T. C. in our schools? A mother was asked if she 
wished compulsory military training abolished in the 
college which her son attended. Although an ardent 
advocate of peace, she replied that she wanted her 
son to receive military training, because, if at any 
time there should be another war, her son would not 
go as an officer unless he had had previous military 
training. Talking peace and thinking war! Because 
of this attitude, there are 226,000 young men in train- 
ing camps this summer, learning the arts of war, and 
an additional quarter of a million in the R. O. T. C., 
the Officer’s Reserve and the National Guard. There 
are many colleges with compulsory military training, 
and the War Department is insistent in urging it for 
all high schools and even for grammar schools. We 
shall not train our young for peace under these con- 
ditions, and we should use our utmost powers to change 
them. 











































































































Who is sufficient for these things? 


Are you going home from this conference, burdened 
with the feeling that you cannot measure up to the 
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responsibilities laid upon you here? Are you feeling 
unequal to the tasks imposed upon you? 

No Christian can hope to measure up to the de- 
mands of this hour in his own strength or through 
the guidance of his own wisdom. Only divine strength 
and that wisdom which cometh from above can meet 
the emergencies of today—and this divine strength and 
wisdom may be ours for the asking. Do we pray daily 
for the coming of peace to our turbulent world? 

Prayer is the most powerful weapon against war 
and all disaster, and it is available to each of us. As 
the Angels heralded the birth of Christ with the song, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men,” so must we, his 
followers, pray that his Peace may come to the world. 
The way may be a long one, but peace will at last 
reign on earth, and the day will come when the 
promise will be fulfilled and “they shall beat their 
swords into plow-shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nations shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. But they shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his fig tree; 
and none shall make them afraid, for the mouth of 
the Lord of Hosts hath spoken.” 
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JESUS AND OURSELVES 
By LesLtigc D. WEATHERHEAD 
(Abingdon Press, 1931. $2.00. 284 Pages) 


This is one of the most genuinely helpful books I 
have ever read. It is written in a simple, sincere style 
that is somehow perfectly adapted to the author’s pur- 
pose—which is to help us feel the nearness and reality 
of Jesus. Every minister should read the book, not 
simply because it is full of sermon suggestions, but 
primarily for the good of his own soul. Beautiful 
trom the devotional standpoint, stimulating to the in- 
tellect, the book is also of great practical value. It 
is the sort of book that causes one to stop and think, 
and then to resolve to dedicate one’s self anew to a 
true friendship with the Master. 


I know of no better book to put into the hands of 
thinking young people. It is not written to answer 
the doubts of youth, but it effectively brings the reader 
into the presence of Christ, where all doubt must van- 
ish. The book, though written from a somewhat lib- 
eral point of view, is sincerely Christian. The book 
is written upon the assumption that there is “a pro- 
found love, hunger, and reverence for Jesus to be found 
everywhere,” and that Jesus alone can meet the great 
needs of the human heart. (This approach to God 
through His Son is the only approach that grips the 
imagination and stirs the soul of youth.) The author 
is a young man, who knows his psychology so well that 
only a student of that science would realize that this 
book is written from the psychological point of view. 
Thus the author’s many practical suggestions, though 
couched in simple terms, are based on sound psychol- 
ogy and true religion. 

Chapter-heads like the following reveal the true 
worth of the book: “Jesus and Our Conflicting Hun- 
gers”; “Jesus’ Capture of the Soul”; “Jesus Making Us 
Certain of God”; “Jesus and Reality in Religion”; “The 
Relentless Love of Jesus,” and lastly, that practical 
chapter on “The Presence of Jesus.” 


Get the book, meditate over it, then pass it on to 
others.—Harry G. Goodykoontz. 
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Labrador— 
An Interpretation, Not An Apology 


By SIR WILFRED GRENFELL 


If life means ability to move and depends on that 
ability which we doctors call metabolizing—the process 
of replacing the energy lost in keeping our protoplasm 
alive and so ensuring a possible medium for our spirits 
to relate themselves to this world—then “liveliness” 
is not a bad measure of personal capacity. Some years 
ago in Italy I remember watching a six-inch lizard, 
startled by my movement, literally fly across the dry 
ground and disappear into an almost invisible crevice 
in the wall. As he sat absolutely still in the sun he 
had had no effect upon me except to make me wonder 
that an animal could be content to do nothing. But 
his extraordinary agility converted me instantly into 
one of his admirers. In the last analysis the world 
always measures a man by his ability to accomplish, 
and it is by that measure in our heart of hearts that 
we gauge ourselves. Every boy naturally loves a Lind- 
bergh, a Tunney, a Paddock, and indeed every man or 
woman of every kind and every race who really can do 
things. 

Therefore it follows that of all the things that make 
life worth living, the realization that there is some 
job which will not be done unless you do it, is to me 
far the most satisfying. To spend years in training 


for surgical work, only to find a field where you are 
in competition with others and where you cannot have 
the joy of thinking that you are really needed to make 


the lame walk and the blind see, and in return for 
your efforts merely collect fees which you could easily 
have made with half the outlay of energy and time 
in business, may be necessary. It cannot be compared, 
however, with the pleasure that came to us while cruis- 
ing among fishermen of the Western Ocean when we 
discovered a thousand miles of shore without a single 
doctor, and with arrears of surgery piled so high that 
bs knew there was far more than one could cope with 
alone, Dae . 

The challenge of the Coast was even more alluring 
when one realized that many of the causes of the ail- 
ments of this English-speaking people were the very 
ones which we had learned to prevent, so that the 
task bore none of the discouragements of the Augean 
Stables where one could hope for no progress that 
would be appreciable in a single lifetime. To give you 
an idea of what a real lure it held out: a Harvard 
graduate, coming to help us originally as a lay, phy- 
sical worker, was called off the first mail steamer of 
the season on his way North no less than six times to 
visit sick children. When he finally arrived at our 
first hospital he had acquired such a passion to be 
able to give help which he saw was so terribly needed, 
that on his return he went through the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, and later came back to us to give four years 
of voluntary service at a hospital which he made, al- 
most with his own’hands, out of an old mine staff- 
house. He was subsequently killed in the War, while 
giving just such help to his own country. 

When we chanced to run in on the Coast of Labrador, 
nearly forty years ago. there had never been any ambu- 
lance or Red Cross work done in training laymen to 
give first aid, or even the slightest attempt to teach 
the rudiments of preventive medicine. Naturally these 
tasks were among our earliest “sports.” 

We began our work by cruising the Coast in a 
Schooner in which we had crossed the Atlantic. It had 
& small hospital and dispensary amidships. We oper- 
ated sometimes on the beach, sometimes in the small 


cottages, sometimes on the vessel’s deck. Asepsis in 
our surgery in those days was practically impossible, 
and antisepsis was only made possible by the free use 
of perchloride of mercury, denatured alcohol, or chemi- 
cals such as oxalic acid or permanganate of potash. 
Iodine had scarcely come into use, mercurochrome was 
upknown. That first year nearly a thousand patients 
were treated. Many had to be left after seeing them 
once, and many without further treatment. Our smail 
stock of medical and surgical supplies was soon ex- 
hausted and there was no access to either nurses, drugs, 
or stores of nutritious foods, which were so sorely 
needed, since many of the troubles of the people arose 
from malnutrition. 

Like many other countries where no modern science 
is taught, the contagious nature of diseases and espe- 
cially of tuberculosis, was entirely unknown. Poverty, 
caused largely by the then prevailing truck system of 
trade, made it impossible for the people to purchase 
anything like the simplest accessories of the modern 
sick-room. Not one merchant brought such things for 
sale on his trading schooner, no “luxuries” being al- 
lowed. Pork, molasses, white flour, and raw tea were 
the staples of diet. These the fishermen supplemented 
by fresh fish and game, and some few far-sighted fami- 
lies preserved barrels of cranberries, blueberries, and 
cloudberries, although in those days none of them 
dreamed of the meaning of vitamines or had even heard 
of the word. 

We saw men die of a painful disease which now we 
know to be beri-beri. Each spring many fell a prey 
to “black-leg scurvy” or true scorbutus. Rickets were 
extremely common among the children, and although 
none of the infants could be bottle-fed (since there 
was no milk at all on the Coast), many mothers were 
unable to suekle their babies—they themselves being 
on a very deficient diet and the babies as a rule com- 
ing far too quickly. Some had learned to chew and 
salivate bread into a pap and then feed it to the baby. 
By the same experimental method others discovered 
that if you could not get dark spectacles to prevent 
snow blindness, you could cut two narrow slits in a 
flat piece of wood, tie it on over your nose in front 
of your eyes, and so save your eyes by preventing the 
direct rays of the sun or those reflected from the daz- 
zling snow from striking the retina. A still simpler 
method was to blacken your eyelids with charcoal from 
the stove. Just as in his early days Ambrose Paré 
used to pour boiling oil into gunshot wounds, so the 
people put chewed tobacco into their eyes, or dipped 
a bleeding wound into a barrel of flour to prevent 
hemorrhage and thus invariably filled it with poison 
germs. “Tansy’—a local plant—which had the merit 
of being well boiled and holding a good deal of water 
when made into a poultice, was perhaps the most 
rational and comfortable method of treating infections, 
strains, and bruises. I have seen a fish skin, covered 
with a piece cut out of an old oilskin coat, used for a 
poultice, the patient claiming with justice that it would 
“draw your head to your heels.” 

It was amazing to see the efforts which untrained 
mankind makes in times of need. One man, still liv- 
ing on the Coast, was always called the blood-stopper. 
He happened to be a seventh son, which in their eyes 
lent a beneficent influence to his ministrations. He 
always “tended to teeth” with one of those ancient 
“jaw-breakers” which lifted everything in the way out 
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sidewise. He was, however, conservative, and although 
he used “to let corruption” with an ancient knife, we 
had no sooner begun work on the Coast than he re- 
ferred his difficult cases to us, and proved to be of 
real value in his district with only a very little coach- 
ing. In both common sense and manual dexterity he 
was miles ahead of the “doctors” who still practice 
in the market places of some parts of the Orient. 

On the other hand, the “French Doctor,” as he was 
called, was a fat old anchorite, living alone in the 
filthiest of huts with endless dirty bottles and a few 
antediluvian instruments. He was entirely ignorant 
and extremely jealous of his reputation. Yet he would 
go a hundred miles to a “case” and think nothing of it. 
Unlike the “blood letter,” he received fees up to five 
dollars, from his patients. He had an extensive prac- 
tice, and it was quite common to hear our methods 
contrasted unfavorably with his. There were no trained 
midwives of any kind whatsoever, and some of the 
self-styled “child borners” used a good deal of violence 
to precipitate labor—and often did untold damage. 

On the whole, methods for healing and, much more, 
for the prevention of disease, were singularly absent. 
Much was left to nature, for which there is a great 
deal to be said in so healthy an environment and among 
so robust and outdoor-living a people. There is even 
something to say for the practice of hermetically seal- 
ing a wound with plaster as against leaving one open 
to new infections and constant irritations. It was 
strange to find tubercular bone diseases common on 
the Coast, since no cows existed there in those days, 
and those animals are supposed by some to carry the 
cause of the dread malady At that time it surprised 
us to find that although the fishermen ate so much 
dried fish in winter, no one developed leprosy, a scourge 
then thought to be due to excessive eating of fish. 

However, we derived one advantage from our isola- 
tion. We soon learned to recognize the approach from 
civilization of its diseases. As soon as the wireless 
stations came in we began to be warned of any sick- 
nesses breaking out in the wake of the mail steamers. 
Once we had to stop her, remove the sick, disinfect 
her, and until she arrived in her home port order her 
infectious patients to be camped out in her boats as 
they swung outboard in the davits 
Since there was no one to sign death certificates on 
he Labrador Coast and in those days some thirty 
thousand fishermen and their families came “down 
North” each season, returning only at the close of open 
water, the law insisted that all corpses be brought 
back to the people’s homes in the south as a precaution 
against possible foul play. The dead were always salted 
down in wooden boxes and left by the schooners in 
caches on the land where they could be picked up in 
the fall of the year when the fleet sailed south again. 
I visited one schooner in those early days on which 
measles had broken out, and where the bodies of three 
children were salted in boxes and kept under the cabin 
floor of the skipper’s room, where all the family lived. 
In that time schooners were built and owned by the 
family and as a rule all the members made part of 
the crew. It was uneconomical to leave anyone behind 
who could work at the fishery or who could not look 
after himself. 

I can still recall poring over the notes in my records 
as we sailed home after my first season. When the 
sea froze in November our supplies had been com- 
pletely exhausted, and had we remained and been 
frozen in we should only have starved with the others. 
The people lived close to the hunger line, and the 
winter previous to our coming, one desperate, starv- 
ing, northern settler had killed his family and then 
shot himself. At the end of our first cruise the faith 
element had had to be largely tried out, and we found 
it a really vital factor in many cases. To be of any 
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use to a fisherman, medicine must have “a punch” of 
some sort in it, so ginger and other condiments of 
the kitchen were sacrificed in the good cause. Color 
had also to be added. Cochineal, methyl blue, and even 
red ink and baking soda were pressed into the service. 

Medical centres from which up-to-date aid could be 
given and to which people could come in time of need 
were obviously the first essential we had to provide. 

In the extreme north of Labrador, among the Eskimo, 
who are looked after by the Moravian Missions, homeo- 
pathic pills were dispensed, but no efficient sanitation 
was insisted upon among the “Innuit,” who were be- 
ginning to live in mud and wooden houses, which 
were far more unhealthy for them than their former 
snow houses, or igloos, as they call them. These could 
be destroyed and rebuilt in an hour or so, as could 
the mobile skin tents, twbiks, which their forebears 
had used for summer dwellings. Amongst these na- 
tives, maternity was never scientifically treated. Neces- 
sity led the people to do all they could for one another, 
but good will was the only value of their services along 
medical or surgical lines. 

Though very few of the Labrador fishermen could 
read or write, yet it became essential to have simple, 
large, printed directions given out telling them what 
to do in cases of the simpler ailments. We published 
among other such “tracts” a catechism with such rudi- 
mentary questions as “Must I spit on the floor?”’, “Why 
must I not spit on the floor?’, “Must I open the win- 
dow?”’, “Why must I open the window?”, etc., etc., with 
appropriate responses. Prizes were given to anyone 
who could say the whole of the catechism by heart, 
both questions and answers, and soon every kiddie for 
miles along the Coast could be heard repeating it. 

The one industrial art of the people which had sur- 
vived since their forebears came out to the Coast from 
England or Scotland was the making of hooked rugs. 
These they hooked from their sorry rags when gar- 
ments could no longer be induced to hold together. 
Some of these mats were used as samplers, and one 
would read “What Is Home Without a Mother?’, or 
“Sit Rite Hear.” Here and there we found ardent 
spirits willing to venture on the new teaching, and 
these we induced to replace the usual pious and filial 
epigrams with such drastic innovations as “Do Not 
Spit’—an essential injunction in those tiny houses 
where pulmonary tuberculosis was so common, and 
where a blazing stove in the middle of a wood house 
soon dried everything up, including the modicum of 
fresh air which managed to force its way in. Windows 
were either only small holes with a single pane of 
thick glass and not made to open, or, in the cottages of 
the very poor, mere openings covered with the stretched, 
dried bowel of seals, and therefore only partially trans- 
lucent. Our tubercular patients, for lack of better ac- 
commodation, were induced to sleep out on rough bunks 
which we constructed of wood nailed to the front of 
the houses with an old sail for a roof and no sides or 
ends. However, except in a very few cases it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to combat the idea that cold and 
fresh air were deadly enemies of mankind. 

Of course trained nurses were absolutely necessary, 
and we had no difficulty, once they understood. the 
challenge, in persuading highly-trained women to leave 
more remunerative and easier posts at home and come 
out and help us. A fully-qualified nurse, even if she 
does not have access to a hospital, is of untold value. 
By actual operative work I have known them to save 
many lives. 

That nurses can travel with dog sledges in all kinds 
of weather and through gales of wind in small open 
boats was to be expected, but the absolute love for the 
most difficult posts which delicately-nurtured women 
from both sides the Atlantic have shown through the 
years has led us to the policy of establishing, about a 
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hundred miles from each one of our hospitals, what we 
call “nursing units.” At each of these little centres 
are stationed a public health nurse and an industrial 
teacher aS her colleague. They have a small plant 
with two or three extra beds for emergency or mater- 
nity cases, and an outfit of instruments such as they 
can fall back on in case of need. 

In recent years many of the orphan girls entrusted 
to our care have become first-class nurses, whom we 
can and do use in our hospitals and nursing stations. 

Many times I have had to operate with practically 
no equipment except a kettle of boiling water, a knife, 
a needle or so, and a few borrowed tools. Once I was 
forced to knock out a molar tooth backwards with an 
iron instrument usually employed as a cold chisel, as 
I had not one dental instrument with me at the time. 
In the early days a patient having refused an anaes- 
thetic, considering it a breach of God’s law that man 
must pay for original sin, I had to operate with six 
men holding the woman down—much as I presume 
was done in the olden time when “cutting for stone” 
was practiced—except that those unfortunates were 
lashed down or mechanically held by special devices. 
In one extreme emergency I had to cut off a leg with 
a large pocket knife and sew up the wound with ordi- 
nary needle and heavy thread borrowed from the 
housewife. 

One fully realizes that the vision which every keen 
man has of his work is far wider than that of the ordi- 
nary practice of medicine and surgery . He has to 
atune himself to the old motto, “Nihil humanum 
alienum a me puto,” and in Labrador we have tried to 
follow in that wake. ‘Today we have five hospitals 
scattered along that somewhat barren coast at distances 
of about one hundred and fifty miles apart. We have 
six nursing stations, and have inaugurated the prac- 
tice of preventive medicine by enabling the people to 
get more nourishing and necessary foods. To this end 
we were forced to start a series of small, cash co- 
operative stores, to keep within reach of the people 
such things as had always been looked upon as super- 
fluous luxuries, and therefore entirely omitted in a 
truck system of trade—among such other “non-essen- 
tials‘ being classed tinned milk, whole wheat flour 
and any kind of special food. Moreover,. by thus cut- 
ting prices the little cooperative stores were able to 
increase the quantity of food which a poor family 
could hope to acquire. 

In the beginning of our work the great problem 
was, of course, poverty, resulting from circumstances 
over which the victim had no control. Naturally this 
made a peculiar appeal to a physician whose office in 
life is to prevent sickness and trouble to body or mind, 
and who realizes also that it is far more important to 
prevent them than to try to remedy them after they 
have once overtaken a man. So among the completely 
scientific endeavors to treat the ills of the Labrador 
and North Newfoundland Coasts, we had no alternative 
except to consider poverty as a disease to be remedied, 
a condition calling for a public health effort as the 
one genuine interpretation of what the love of God 
would mean to us if we were in the place of those folk. 

In order to tackle the problem of tuberculosis from 
another angle,. ventilation in small houses at very low 
temperatures was of primary importance. Access to 
warm clothing, and especially bed clothing, became 
of vital moment. When one has slept many times in 
a bag on the floor of a tiny house, and finds that the 
cottage has had to be hermetically sealed at night 
against the bitter frost, unless someone sits up and 
stokes the little wood stove constantly, and when more 
than once one has been forced to go out and roll up 
in one’s sleeping bag on the snow for want of air in- 
side the room since one could not possibly suggest 
keeping the door or a window open, it became obvious 
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that prophylaxis demanded attention to the clothing 
department of the family budget. This involved a lot 
more time and work, for while clothing was easy to 
get if it was second-hand, it was some years before 
we discovered the Needle-work Guild, and that they 
would be willing to help us with beautiful new articles. 

We also receive and distribute used clothing. The 
reasons why I, an English surgeon from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, have found myself selling old trousers, 
out-of-date waistcoats and even garments of the gentler 
sex, with which my education left me strangely un- 
familiar, were not because I liked competing with those 
whose peculiar business is the selling of old clothes, 
but because I felt it was the challenge of God to my 
soul to stop talking about loving the other fellow and 
to be willing to do whatever would carry the message 
of the love of God to him in his particular circum- 
stances, ' 

This venture also made it essential to find some ways 
in which the recipients could preserve their self-respect 
by making some return for the gifts. This was done 
by starting slowly an industrial department, using the 
people’s old ability to make mats. Labrador and North 
Newfoundland now produce the best hooked mats in 
the world. The people also make beautiful pattern 
weaving of every kind, and homespuns. We buy up 
for carving all the ivory from walrus, narwhale and 
sperm whale of the North, and have thus increased the 
clientele for those who merely needed clothing to the 
giving of remunerative labor to our convalescent pa- 
tients, whom we now consider it is our opportunity 
to rehabilitate. We use the native grass for basketry, 
and any quaint, naive ideas for toy making and model 
boats. The development of this department has finally 
led to the opening of little shops in New York and 
Philadelphia. Is a shop in New York a legitimate 
activity for a surgeon trying to carry the love of God 
for man to less fortunate fellow creatures in other 
parts of the world? In answer to this query I can 
only say two things. The first is that the little shops 
are our greatest anxiety at the moment, for although 
the goods sell on their merits, it is hard to get the 
shops known. Secondly, I should like to quote some- 
thing which Miss Pressley-Smith, our able and unsel- 
fish Scotch director of the Industrial Department, wrote 
a short while ago. “The question has been asked 
whether it would not be cheaper to pay to needy 
people the amount now spent on payment for indus- 
trial work, and so disburse the same amount in char- 
ity while avoiding all the trouble and expense involved 
in running the extensive business which the Industrial 
Department has now become. 

“That such an enquiry can seriously be made shows 
an entire misapprehension of the work that the Indus- 
trial Department is endeavoring to do. As well might 
one ask whether it would not be cheaper to pay the 
funeral expenses of those who die from preventable 
diseases, and so avoid all the trouble and expenditure 
involved in restoring them to physical health in our 
hospitals. For the work of the Industrial Department 
is as truly curative as the work of the hospitals, and 
equally fitting as a department of a medical mission.” 

The Industrial Department would have been impossi- 
ble but for the unselfish labors of many workers. The 
little Labrador Industries shop, at 425 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and that other transplanted bit of Labrador, 
at 1631 Locust Street, Philadelphia, have both been 
made possible largely through the help of volunteers, 
and are as true examples of Christian activity in the 
minds of the people to whom they spell bread and 
butter as any quantity of “tracts,” or even food and 
clothing doled out to them when starving or injured. 

The establishment of schools on the Coast, the secur- 
ing of scholarships at mechanical and other schools in 
this country, the training of artisans and skilled work- 
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ers of every kind, were all corollaries to the attempt 
to render that truest kind of charity, the ability to 
help oneself. Inspired by the example and spirit of 
Christ, our young people to whom such opportunities 
for supplementary education have been given, have re- 
turned to their own country, over eighty per cent, that 
is, of the number we have been able to send out, im- 
bued with zeal to give to their people the potential 
which they themselves have acquired. This has ena- 
bled us to construct two or three fireproof buildings, 
do our own electrical work, our own plumbing, tinsmith- 
ing and other industries—simple efforts as they might 
seem to a casual visitor. We managed to build and do 
all the contracting work for a marine slipway and dry- 
dock which enables us to repair vessels. We have con- 
structed a small guest-house or inn for visitors and 
friends of patients, a modest seal-skin tanning factory 
for the more remunerative disposal of the people’s 
catch, and a small cooperative lumber mill. All of 
these have come as a direct result of what the chal- 
lenge of Labrador has spelt to the workers of the Gren- 
fell Association. 

Both time and attention have had to be given to the 
scientific diagnosis and treatment of our dietetic de- 
ficiencies—so constant and menacing a problem on our 
lonely Coast. The “newer knowledge of nutrition” has 
shown the importance of yet another branch—that of 
agriculture. We have been able to show that our dis- 
tricts can supply the people with all needed vegetable 
vitamines in the form of cabbage, chard, potatoes, 
turnips, alfalfa, artichokes and other everyday friends 
of the table. Much of the waste of the fish products 
is used to great advantage as fertilizer. 
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Believing as we do in the untold practical value of 
the influence of the spirit of a man on his body, we 
have tried not to neglect the value of worship and the 
Christian incentive. The people are naturally religious, 
of a devout and simple type of Christianity, having 
their own churches of whatever denomination they may 
happen to belong. We have, therefore, never built any 
churches, but we have helped the people in several 
cases to build them. The members of the staff of the 
Grenfell Association belong to any and every denomi- 
nation. 

We have faith in the country. We feel sure that 
one day it will be an acknowledged asset of the human 
race. The greatest nations have been produced in the 
cold rather than in the heat, the Subarctic rather than 
the Tropics. When mankind is a little older and un- 
derstands better how to use the materials which the 
Great Architect has provided, if it progresses at even 
a minimal portion of the rate it has been travelling 
these past ten years, there is no reason why the centres 
of civilization should not move North of the fiftieth 
parallel on this side of the Atlantic just as they have 
done on the other. 

Why should we, with the ever-increasing range of 
things which we can do, be satisfied with less than 
the faith that we are sons of God, and meant to ex- 
plain and dignify our brief stay on earth by that lofti- 
ness of purpose which is no less than making a better 
world and so helping to bring in the Kingdom of God. 
All that the Grenfell Association is attempting to do 
is to make possible, by blazing even a faint trail for 
the dawning of a better day in the North, the discov- 
ery of what a glorious thing human life may be. 





GRENFELL ASSOCIATION 
Labrador Calendar 


for the benefit of Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 


=. HIS most attractive calendar is being sold 
work in Labrador and North Newfound- 


land. 


It consists of a fontispiece in color showing Sir 
Wilfred on the bridge of the hospital steamer, 
STRATHCONA, and a page for each week. 
Each of the fifty-two pages contains a reproduc- 
tion from a real photograph of Labrador and a 
quotation from Sir Wilfred’s writings. The cal- 
endar is 8’’x10”, and is packed in a box to match. 


The price in Canada and the United States is 
two dollars, postage prepaid. Orders may be 
sent to any of the following Grenfell offices: 


GRENFELL LABRADOR INDUSTRIES 
425 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


GRENFELL ASSOCIATION 
1631 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEw ENGLAND GRENFELL ASSOCIATION 
120 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


GRENFELL LABRADOR MEDICAL MISSION 
224 Wellington Street 
Ottawa, Canada 


It is hoped that a substantial sum may be raised by the sale of this calendar, in order to relieve Sir 
Wilfred of some of the burden of lecturing which he finds increasingly heavy. 
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Vera Lloyd Presbyterian Home for Children, Monticello, Arkansas 


ITUATED some forty miles west of the Mississippi 
S where the fertile lowlands give rise to the rolling 

hill country is Monticello, one of the oldest and 
most beautiful little cities of Arkansas. Here is lo- 
cated the Presbyterian Home for Children which is 
under the control of the Synod of Arkansas. 

Here also is the home of Mrs. J. G. Williamson, 
who though impaired in health has for years given her 
whole attention and love to this great work. Serving 
as active superintendent without remuneration, she has 
for many years visited throughout the State in the in- 
terests of the children of the home, and continues 
now to be the moving spirit in this growing work. 

As perhaps the most interesting account of life 
this year at the home, I feel that the report recently 
read by Mrs. Williamson to the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees, could not possibly be im- 
proved upon, and it is with pleasure that I take the 
liberty of sending it in as our report this year. 


F. R. Younc, Chairman Executive Committee. 


The school records of the Presbyterian Home for 
Children during the past school year of the Monti- 
cello Public Schools, were the best in the history of 


the Home. The medal offered to boys in the Junior 
High School for highest grades in all studies and in 
school activities was bestowed on Everett Dexter of 
the Home. One of the silver medals in Expression 
in the W. C. T. U. School Contest for boys was won 
by C. M. Dexter, one for girls by Juanita Anderson, 
both of the Home family. Two Year Honor Pins 
in silver were given three of our girls, Mary Poole, 
Marie Prouse and Ila Scott. Marie also won the prize 
at the Young Peoples’ Summer Camp at Lake Village. 
One Year Honor Pins in bronze were given Franklin 
Anderson, Verla and Vernon Scott. Certificates of 
“Awards of Honor’ were given twenty-seven of oun 
boys and girls. Certificates of “Cleanliness” to five 
of our little folks. Is this not a splendid record for 
the children of our Home? 

While enjoying now a well-earned vacation, the 
children are doing just as good work at the,Home as 
at school. The dignity of labor, physical as well as 
mental, is taught each child who enters the Home. 
A busier family would be hard to find, though ample 
time is given all for recreation. In this regard we 
need a tennis court with equipment, a football, and 
baseball or volley ball outfits. I am wondering if 
someone will not be willing to donate the means for 
these items. 

On June 11th, the entire Home family enjoyed an 
all day outing and fishing on the Saline River. This 
is an annual vacation affair to which all of the chil- 
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dren eagerly look forward. ‘They unanimously voted 
this June trip the best and happiest ever! They are 
hoping to go again before school opens in September, 
but we cannot afford the expense these hard times. 
The cost of the trip is $10.00 for our family of forty. 

We have no servants. The children do all the 
work under the supervision and with the help of our 
good, capable Christian matrons and farmer. The 
boys are harvesting hay this week; girls canning vege- 
tables in addition to the cooking, house, and laundry 
work, 

Health of the children has been remarkably good. 
They have plenty of vegetables, whole sweet milk, but- 
ter and buttermilk, pure water, fresh country air, and 
sunshine. However, we recently had eight adenoid 
and tonsil operations, in addition to thirteen during 
the past twelve months. Thése operations were done 
at the Mack Wilson Hospital in Monticello, at the 
nominal cost of $5.00 per patient. But the last $40.00 
has made a deep cut in our cash account, these lean 
summer months with our meagre income. Perhaps some 
Auxiliary or person will be willing to pay for one 
operation, the need of which in each case was im- 
perative and very beneficial. 

One of our Girls attended the Young Peoples’ Con- 
ference at Petit Jean Mountain this summer, and three 
of our girls and two boys the Conference and Camp 
at Lake Village. All of them were very enthusiastic 
over the good time they had, and benefit received. 
Their expenses were paid by interested friends. Other 
children in the’ Home have also been fortunate in 
being invited to visit out of town friends for a week 
or ten days, which has given them much pleasure. 

We are sending out an “S. O. S.” call at this time 
for help in the rebuilding of our’ greatly needed Girls’ 
Dormitory that was destroyed by fire in December, 
1929. This goes to you as a “Macedonian” cry of 
old. Please “come over and help us.” If every Pres- 
byterian in the Synod of Arkansas would give us 
$1.00, we could let the contract without further delay. 

Roads are fine and we invite all to pay us a visit 
and see what we have accomplished and the present 
needs, and we feel sure you will want to have a part 
in helping this work. The congestion is distressing 
with forty boys and girls and matrons crowded into 
the Boys’ Dormitory, built for twenty-five boys. Other- 
wise everything is moving along smoothly and satis- 
factorily—a big happy grateful family. Upon such 
depends the future of our country and hope of our 
Christian nation. We crave your prayers and more 
liberal support on the part of Presbyterians of the 
State, and a larger percentage of the benevolent funds 
of our Church. (Signed) Mrs. J. G. WILLIAMson, 
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Big Little Hearts, Grandfather Orphans’ Home, Banner Elk, N. C. 


the memories of Miss Russell’s cottage at Grand- 

father Orphans’ Home is the trip to Wilmington 
which was given to the fourteen little boys by Mr. 
Lindley Russell and Mr. Tom Wright, of Wilmington. 
Of all the people who helped make this a memorable 
trip for the boys, the chauffeur at Mr. Russell’s home 
‘has an outstanding place. It was “Mr. Jimmie,” as 
the boys called him, who took them to ride, and it was 
“Mr. Jimmie” who showed them the horses and who 
led them into many boyish havens of garages and boat 
houses. 

Before leaving Wilmington, Miss Russell gave the 
boys two dollars which a friend whom they visited on 
the way down had given them to spend in Wilmington. 
Two whole dollars of their own to spend as they 
wished. A council was held, for there were many 
ways in which two dollars could be spent in this big 
city. There were the big windows of candy—more 
candy than they had at Christmas even—and then the 
knives, and aeroplanes, and fishing tackle. But even 
with all of these temptations, the question was soon 
decided, and the fourteen went shopping. When they 
returned they were carrying two packages—one, a box 
of cigars for “Mr. Jimmie,” the other, a box of candy 
for “Mrs. Jimmie” who, too, had won their affections. 


i: event of this year that will linger longest in 


This is the spirit which the Grandfather Home 
hopes will always be characteristic of its children; 
sincerity, willingness to share, and gratitude—the real 
spirit of childhood. 

Here on a large farm where each child shares the 
work, the children grow in body and spirit. Two of 
the permanent stone cottages are now finished, and as 
soon as friends make it possible, others will be built 
which will complete the plan of having all the chil- 
dren in small enough groups to keep the family life 
and to have a house mother for each fifteen or twenty 
children. Until then the children and orphanage staff 
continue to patch up open cracks and tighten rattling 
windows to make the old buildings comfortable during 
the cold winter winds and snows. 

But even crowded and sometimes uncomfortable 
houses cannot affect a happy young family. The chat- 
ter in the dining-rooms, the smile on the faces as they 
leave for school, the whoop that announces the return 
from school, are all evidences of the fun and happi- 
ness that fills these young lives. As they grow up 
from childhood into young men and women, it is the 
desire of the Home that they may carry into the world 
the spirit of happiness and thoughtfulness that is now 
characteristic of these “big little hearts.” 

Epcar Turts, Superintendent. 





Th rills—and Th rills 


OR some time past one of the daily newspapers 
has been interviewing prominent people and pub- 
lishing their “Greatest Thrill.” 

The writer of this article has not become prominent 
enough to be interviewed by the paper mentioned above; 
but that has not kept him from thinking in his own 
mind just what things produced the greatest thrills 
in his life. 

There were thrills back in boyhood days—then in 
college days—then in business, that seemed great at 
the time, and that have left pleasant memories. But 
since coming to Barium Springs, the thrills that have 
come my way have been so much bigger that it causes 
those earlier ones to fade. 

There was the thrill when the Baby Cottage was 
finished; then another when the new school building 
was ready for us. 

The first football victory claims a big place. Then 
the completion of Sloan Field and the wonderful games 
we had there. 

These all stand out among hundreds of other thrills, 
but the biggest of all has just come to pass. This 
is such a big one that I will have to explain all about 
it. 

Orphanages are the recipients of so many gifts from 
friends that it is not often that an opportunity comes 
for an orphanage to play benefactor to anybody else. 
We have every pleasure furnished us, except the 


pleasure of giving to other people. Way back yonder, 
nine years ago, we decided that if there were any way 
possible, we were going to make for ourselves oppor- 
tunities to do these things for other people. At that 
time, we hoped people would think of us in the sum- 
mer time and give us watermelons, or send us surplus 
peaches, or maybe give us some ice cream; and if 
they didn’t think of doing these things for us, we just 
did without. 

Well, we all pitched in, and we dug stumps, and 
we cleared land, and we set out trees, and we treated 
our cows so well that they would actually get home- 
sick when any of us would leave; and we kept at this 
consistently for all these years, and this year, the 
dreams of nine years ago were realized in a most 
abundant fashion. This year, we didn’t have anybody 
give us any watermelons; and yet, .we had daily feasts 
for thirty days. Nobody gave us any peaches, al- 
though we had many offers, and yet we had peaches 
to eat every day, and enough left over to give our 
friends some. Nobody gave us ice cream, and yet 


we have had many a gorgeous and bountiful feast 
during the summer. Maybe we should not mention 
such an humble thing as a cantaloupe. We have eaten 
so many of these that we have lost count; and when 
I think that all the big boys and girls at Barium 
Springs have had a hand in bringing about this par- 
ticular situation, it gives me a thrill that puts all 
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Our Orphanage 
Work 


others in the shade. In fact, this thrill would be 
absolutely perfect except for one little flaw. This 
flaw may grow until it extinguishes part of the thrill-— 
who knows! 

This flaw is this fact: That so many of our people 
have heard of the abundance of peaches and water- 
melons and other things at Barium Springs and have 
taken it for granted that we do not need anything 
any more. We have never yet been able to graft a 
tree that will produce dollars, or to turn milk into 
pay-roll money, and we desperately need money to keep 
us going. We look to the church for our necessities. 
We do not ask the church for luxuries. 

At the present time, we have canned 4,000 gallons 
of peaches, and are not able to pay the man in charge 
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of the group of boys that does the canning his very 
modest monthly salary. The same situation applies 
to the watermelons, cantaloupes and the ice cream. Is 
that quite playing fair? Let’s all enjoy the thrill of 
having part in an orphanage that is doing things for 
itself, and let’s not spoil that thrill! by taking away 
the very necessities of living, through a mistaken idea 
of what this means. 

For the information of those who may not know 
us so well, will say that we have for years been 
raising such commonplace but necessary things as 
corn, pork, beef, poultry, and vegetables for at least 
80 per cent of our food. 


Jos. B. JoHNSTON. 





The Presbyterian Orphanage of Missouri 


ORE and more clearly the fact is brought to 
our minds that the hope of our nation and the 
Kingdom of God is in the children. 

When the ones who by nature should have the re- 
sponsibility of training the child are taken away or 
are so indifferent to their responsibility as to desert 
the child, then, we, who are in orphanage work, step 
in and endeavor to fill the breach. 

Many children would never have any chance what- 
ever for Christian training if the Home for neglected 
did not assume this task. 

Our capacity is taxed to the limit, and our hearts 
are wrung with appeals that come to us and for which 
we can do nothing. We thank God for allowing us 
to help just a little. 

Out from our doors September 8th will stream into 
the public schools of Farmington one hundred pupils, 


while fifteen little tots under six will while away the 
hours playing in the sand or some such thing under 
the spreading trees. 

We are very much crowded in our dining-room, 
the place of all places where a child should have room. 
What better memorial could be made for a loved one 
than to provide such a building as we need. 

Our current fund kept up well until July 16th. 
Now, we are running behind. Nothing taxes the 
worker so much as not to be able to pay bills. 

We trust those on whom the responsibility for this 
institution rests will get under the load and help us. 

We are very grateful for what the Creator has seen 
fit to give us in farm and gardens this year, and still 
we must have money for many other needs. 

What is your part? 

Mrs. W. S. Stinson, Superintendent. 





Southwestern Presbyterian Home and School for Orphans, Itasca, Texas 


HE Southwestern Presbyterian Home and School 

for Orphans at Itasca, Texas, has had its twenty- 
“ fifth birthday anniversary this year. As one con- 
siders the past of this institution, which is controlled 
by the Synods of Texas and Oklahoma, one sees a 
quarter of a century of fruitful service in the train- 
ing of the dozens of young lives that have passed 
through its doors. It is our prayer that many more 
children may receive in this home the inspiration for 
useful Christian lives. 

The past year has been saddened for those at the 
Home and for friends of the institution by the serious 
illness of the president, J. E. Watts, who has been 
confined to his room since December. With God-given 
strength and determination, the work has gone for- 
ward in the hands of those who have assisted Mr. 
Watts, and who have rallied to carry on the work he 
loved so devotedly. 

With the approach of the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas season, we find much for which to be thankful, 


for Ged has blessed us during the past months. When 
our books were closed on the first of August, every 
debt was paid. This record has been made possible 
by the fact that the Home has been on the hearts of 
the Presbyterians of the two controlling synods, and 
also by the fact that in caring for the children we 
have exercised the strictest economy in all matters that 
would not vitally concern the welfare of the children. 
Much of the latter saving has been due to the sacri- 
ficial cooperation of the workers. 

Friends, do not fail us this holiday season. How 
much better it is to remember us and keep us out of 
debt than it is to wipe out a summer deficit which 
God has mercifully spared us this year! Approxi- 
mately 106 children are looking to you, Presbyterians 
of Texas and Oklahoma, for the support that you 
owe to your wards. Make those special offerings what 
they should be, and don’t forget to pray for the Home, 
that the affairs of these future citizens may be rightly 
directed. Pat. E. Hooxs, Treasurer. 
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Goodland Indian Orphanage 


OD has sent knocking at the doors of Goodland 
almost unbelievable numbers of Indian children 
from broken, wrecked, ruined homes, without 

privilege for training in the church, and very few 
with any adequate facilities for even a secular educa- 
tion of any kind. And Goodland has already opened 
her doors, and with God’s loving guidance and help 
180 children may be given a Christian home, a church 
home, and a Christian education, and this is not 
merely in name, it is in fact. Facilities are now 
being provided so that every child may have a de- 
voted Christian as a mother to assemble them for daily 
prayer and spiritual counsel, and tenderly tuck the 
tiny tots in bed. 

Not only that, but every activity is being attempted 
that is necessary to their physical, intellectual and 
spiritual well being. Right at Goodland now all ac- 
tivities are being carried on that are necessary to the 
establishing and maintaining under God of Christian 
homes and Christian Churches. 

Now nothing is more pleasant to tell and for most 
people to listen to than just how that is being done, 
but that is our story, and we want you to know the 
biggest factor in all this work is our loving Heavenly 
Father, and he is pleased and does operate through 
his praying children. So what we are begging for 
is not money but prayers. Pray, pray, pray, and God 
will keep the forces moving that will keep Goodland 
going. 

It is quite interesting to inquire just how God oper- 
ates an institution like Goodland. The world knows 


of but one method of conducting an institution, and 
that is what is called good business methods. But God 
has a way well-known to him and well-known to a few 
of his children, but nevertheless very well attested, 
whereby, according to the soundest business principles 
an institution never would even start. Yet he offers 
himself as the Unseen Partner and with the best 
business methods. When we have done our best in 
administering, to count on him for all we need. The 
marvel of the ages ever has been that it works, and 
no one who ever had the courage to try it ever failed. 
Abraham tried it, the whole history of the chosen 
people of God teems with the proof of the workableness 
of the method. The fact is that most worthwhile in- 
stitutions the world over have counted on the method. 
The wonder of it is that what we call natural laws, 
or the way God habitually does things, are never al- 
lowed to interfere where God’s own little children are 
concerned. 

Last year, I admit with shame that with much 
trepidation, yet because every other method failed, we 
admitted the Unseen Partner; and, lo and behold, in 
the worst year in’ the history of the country, locally 
and at large, we had the most wonderful year in our 
history. It works, it always will work. Work on, 
pray on. 

We thank you as we thank him for Goodland. Con- 
tinue to watch with us and to labor with us, and to 
pray with us. 

Dear Lord please keep us faithful and true. Amen. 

E. D. MILter. 





Presbyterian Orphans 


T IS my disposition, by nature and by practice, to 
look on the bright side of things, to keep my woes 
to myself, and to look forward with hope. In the 

meantime I do not fail to use my time, my talents, 
and my energy to bring to fruition the hore that is 
within me. This all applies to my 
personal affairs. 

When I have a big household of 
children almost entirely dependent 
upon my efforts for food, clothing, 
education, and training, I some- 
times break my personal schedule. 
As Moses reminded God that the 
children of Israel were not his own, 
and that he was not personally able 
to bear their burdens, so I am 
obliged to remind the Church in 
Virginia, that I am nothing more 
than its servant, undertaking for it 
to direct a work of gracious benevo- 
lence. As these children are not 
my own, but belong to the Church 
by adoption, I am obliged to be 
“careful” about something for them 
to eat and the wherewithal for them 





" Home, Lynchburg, Va. 


to be clothed. I, therefore, have to ask the Church to 
help me bear the “care”? as well as furnish the where- 
withal. 

The children are as happy and as care-free as any 
children. They are as bright, as promising, and as 





From the Least to the Greatest. 








Our Orphanage 
Work 


lovable as any to be found anywhere. They simply 
cannot be allowed to go hungry or improperly clad, 
as long as I have strength and vigor enough to cry 
out in their behalf. We are receiving very little sup- 
port this year. We are living as economically as it 
seems possible. It would not require much money 
from any one to take proper care of them, if all would 
give. If our budget ($35,000.00) was divided equally 
among the Church membership of the Synod, it would 
cost fifty cents per member, per year, to maintain the 
Orphanage. This is less than one cent a week. Of 
course there are any number of people who belong to 
our Church in the Synod, who do not contribute any- 
thing toward our support. There may be some who 
do not know that we have a Home for homeless, de- 
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pendent children. This is to our shame. Every 
member of the Presbyterian Church in the Synod ought 
to know something, if not all, about our work. Every 
member should be given an opportunity to contribute 
something toward the care of our dependent children. 

We make a good deal of the Thanksgiving period 
in the Sunday schools; endeavoring not only to se- 
cure a contribution for our immediate needs, but by 
way of educating the future membership of the Church 
in one of its most worthy and gracious benevolences. 
With the hearty cooperation of pastors and officers, we 
will in time have easier sailing and, less anxiety. ‘So 
mote it be.” 


WILLIAM MEGGINSON, Superintendent. 





Monroe Harding Children’s Home 


ago at Nashville by the Synod of Tennessee. 
Near our Home are several institutions for the 
Negro race, Fisk University, Meharry College, A. & I. 
State College, and a Negro park; many of our citi- 
zens feel that this section of the city will eventually 
become a civic center for the Negro people. 

With this in mind, the Synod of Tennessee, some 
yeats ago directed the Managing board to take the 
necessary steps for the removal of the Home to some 
other section. 

We have, therefore, purchased twenty-two acres about 
two miles south of the city near the Granny White 
Pike; it adjoins Glendale Park, the Glendale car 
line, has city water, almost the entire tract is well 
shaded, and a beautiful little creek flows through 
the front lawn. 

After visiting many Children’s Homes and giving 
the matter much serious thought, we have had pre- 
pared plans for three buildings of a size to care for 
ninety children. 


T= Home was established about thirty-nine years 


We paid cash for the ground, but that took all of 
our money. We feel that we need the new Home 
very much, for we are certain that the better environ- 
ment and the improved facilities that have been planned 
will enable us to render a more complete service to 
the children; that when they leave the Home they will 
be better trained to become useful citizens and an honor 
to the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

We are very proud to feel that we have the con- 
fidence and affection of the pastors and all other mem- 
bers of the Synod, and we hope that this need will 
appeal to the men and women of our Church; that 
there will be some who voluntarily will offer financial 
assistance. 

It will require approximately one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to put up the three buildings needed; 
and is there any better way to bestow your benevolence? 
A contribution for this purpose is a gift that some of 
God’s children may at least have a chance; a chance 
they would not have otherwise. 


W. D. TRABUE. 





Mountain 


HE Mountain Orphanage is a small orphanage, 

but it has a big purpose in caring for homeless 

children of the Southern Mountains. We wish 
you could go with us to the places that have been 
called home and then see our bright, happy, well- 
cared-for, and beloved children as they are today. Ours 
is more than an institution. It is a real home. The 
orphanage is small, enabling all the Christian work- 
ers to touch and influence each little life. 

A friend once said that any one could distinguish 
a ‘person who had been reared in an orphanage— 
they have the “institutional air.” He referred to that 
feeling of inferiority common to a great many orphan- 
age children. We deny the allegation at the Mountain 
Orphanage, where the children have real home life. 
Some people think of an orphanage as a “poor-house” 
for children—a place where the children are poorly 
clothed and have coarse, common food in an unattrac- 


Orphanage 


tive atmosphere, and a little religious training. We 
aim to clothe our children properly and feed them 
well in a home-like atmosphere, and give them a 
home of which they are very proud, attractive within 
and without, thus enabling them to go out into life 
with heads up, hearts pure, minds trained, and bodies 
fit. 

To accomplish this we economize in every possible 
way. Our boys do the farm work and grow the vege- 
tables, while the girls do the house and laundry work 
and prepare these vegetables for canning. Our chil- 
dren attend the public schools, thus minimizing the 
cost of education. 

We are depending largely on a liberal Thanksgiv- 
ing offering from our friends in order to keep the 
Mountain Orphanage what it is—a real home. 

Rev. J. H. Gruver, Superintendent, 
Black Mountain, N. C. 
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An Automobile Trip From Thornwell Orphanage 


T WOULD be a real pleasure if we could have all 
] our readers visit the Orphanage. We should like 

to show them about the place. The first building, 
The Home of Peace, might be of interest. The last 
cottage, The Mayes Memorial Baby Cottage, would 
surely catch their interest. The big kitchen and 
dining-room, the laundry, sewing-room, infirmary, 
office, printing office, shop, dairy, poultry plant, farm, 
and school would all be worth while for a bit of time. 
A day with the children at school and work and play 
would grip the heart of every one. They are happy 
and full of promise. But in order to show what the 
Orphanage has really done in the past and promises 
to do in the future, let’s go for an auto trip. 

In order to start right we must step into the office 
of our bookkeeper, Mrs. Caroline Dugan Sowers. She 
came here as a wee small child—graduated in our col- 
lege, and has lived long enough to have been our book- 
keeper for eleven years. We challenge any one to find 
a better one. 

Hey, Mr. Murphy! What’s your hurry? Well, 
without asking we know he is busy about his dairy 
work of which he has had charge for ten years. He 
is a son of Thornwell. 

Every real friend of Thornwell knows about Marion 
Stutts who was brought up in the Orphanage printing 
office. He has had charge of it for eleven years. For 
these years he has been superintendent of the Sunday 
school. You will not find Stutts in, but Cornelius 
Smith will meet you. He tells you that Mr. Stutts 
is in a tuberculosis hospital. 

But who is Cornelius? He graduated in our High 


School kast June. Having been brought up in the 
printing shop, we put him in charge pending the 
return of Mr. Stutts. 

During the rest of our days, let us take an automobile 
and we will visit a number of towns where some of the 
finest and most influential men and women are the sons 
and daughters of Thornwell. 

One son is the editor and owner of the local paper, 
an elder in the church and a trustee of the orphanage. 
Another is cashier of the principal bank and also a 
member of the orphanage board. Several are at the 
head of printing businesses, one of them recognized in 
the printing field all over the country. Some are suc- 
cessful pastors, while the daughters of Thornwell hold 
positions of influence in home, in business, and in the 
work of the Church locally and at large. 

We are asking the Synods of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida to support the Institution that 
turns out men and women like these. From each 
member of the three Synods a contribution per week 
equal to the price of two cold drinks in South Caroline 
(12c) or two ‘street car fares, or the average cost of 
a movie ticket once in three months, or the price of 
six or seven gallons of gasoline for the whole year. 

But a big debt must be lifted this fall and current 
support provided. 

We are asking every friend of Thornwell te do his 
part. The farmer friends, especially in the nearby 
sections, can be of great help by sending in food and 
farm products of any and every sort. 

Let every Congreginns load a truck and send it in. 

L. Ross Lynn, President. 
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This is Home Mission Month—Our faithful workers have fallen on 
hard times. They need your prayers and your gifts. Read the letter on 


back cover. 
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HOME MISSIONS 


REV. P. D. MILLER, Editor 


101 Marietta Street, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Call"to Advance 
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pel of Christ to the whole people of the whole | 


Te purpose of Home Missions is to give the Gos- 


country regardless of race or color or creed. For 
this purpose, the Church gives its money, and for 
this purpose the missionary gives his life. 


fully appreciated by the Church at large. Does the 
Church understand that there are almost four times 
as many people now living in the states embraced 
within our Assembly as there were when the Assembly 
was organized? In 1860 the population of the South 
was about 11,000,000. In 1930 the population of the 
same states was more than 41,000,000. There are 


more than twice as many people within the bounds 


of our Assembly today not reached by any church, than 
the entire population of these same states in 1861. 

It seems incredible that, after seventy years of Home 
Mission effort, more than one-half of the entire popu- 
lation should not be connected with any church,— 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. We can scarcely be- 
lieve that there are 13,000,000 children in the South 
not in any Sunday school, and that within the bounds 
of our Assembly there are hundreds of small communi- 
ties with many thousands of people for which a Chris- 
tian ministry is not available. 

There are groups of population in our own coun- 
try that have not been evangelized, and among some 
of them there is a paganism as rank as can be found 
among the heathen nations across the sea. We have 
only to study conditions among the Mexican popula- 
tion in the Southwest, the Indians upon the reserva- 
tions, the Negroes, the Jews, and the foreigners, as 
well as the millions of our own people—sons and 
daughters of God-fearing fathers and mothers who 
have been lost to the Church and are indifferent to 
the Christian appeal—to realize the sinful inadequacy 
of American Evangelization! 

As the Executive Committee of Home Missions faces 
this task of such dimensions and of such urgency, it 
has many needs. 

It needs first of all the prayers of the Church. Or- 
ganizations will never Christianize America. Methods 
and movements will never accomplish the task. It is 
by the Spirit of the Lord that this thing is to be 
done. The Committee does not resent the criticism, 
but does crave the prayers of Christ’s people. So im- 
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It seems " 
unnecessary to say that America has not been ade- |= 
quately evangelized. Yet, this is a fact that is not |; 





By REV. HOMER¥McMILLAN, D. D. 

















A Sunday School in the Cumberland Valley. 


pressed is the Committee with the need for prayer that 
it has been calling upon the Presbyteries at the regu- 
lar meetings, or at special meetings called for the 
purpose, to set aside a period for intercession. Many 
earnest workers, on whose hearts this burden rests, 
have entered into a covenant to pray daily for one 
another and for the salvation of the unsaved. It is 
certain that during the past year more earnest people 
have carried this vital cause to God in their petitions 
than ever before. We are confident that, in these 
trying days, it is the prayers of the Church, that have 
sustained the work. 

Then the Committee needs the material gifts of the 
Church. Money is a real need of the Home Mis- 
sion enterprise. The work cannot advance without it! 

(a) Money is needed for Missionary Support. The 
Church’s Home Missionaries are not misfits and in- 
competents, who serve the Home Mission Cause through 
necessity rather than choice. They are men and 
women of character and ability, of faith and conse- 
cration. They need and deserve the Church’s sup- 
port. These faithful men and women who live and 
labor on the “economic margins” of the nation’s life 
must be given a living wage. They do not ask for 
luxuries, but they must be given the actual necessi- 
ties if they are to remain on their fields. The Execu- 
tive Committee of Home Missions cannot undertake 
any new work, or enlargement of any sort, until justice 
has been done to the one class of Christ’s servants 
that more than any other have been denied justice. 

(b) Money is needed to pay the Home Mission debt. 
This debt has accumulated during the past five years 
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because on the one hand the Church’s gifts were not 
sufficient to meet the needs, and on the other hand 
because the workers could not take less than they were 
receiving and live. The Home Mission debt is not 
the result of extravagance or the result of excessive 
appropriations for new and expensive buildings and 
equipment. It is a debt that was incurred for the 
faithful men and women that the Executive Committee 
had sent into the hard Home Mission fields as the 
representatives of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
and because the Committee felt it was under a solemn 
obligation to pay the small pittance that had been 
promised. 

(c) Then money is needed for enlargement. The 
time has come for a great forward movement in Home 
Missions. No new work has been undertaken. The 
Committee has made every possible saving. Work 
and workers have been eliminated. Now an advance 
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must be undertaken for the Church’s sake and for 
the sake of the nation. Will the Church make it 
possible for the Home Mission work to go forward? 
No nation can exist half Christian and half pagan. 
America must become Christian or ultimately go the 
way of all pagan nations of history. It is Christ or 
chaos for America. Why should we be surprised at 
radicalism in industry, in government, and in re- 
ligion, when we allow more than half of our popula- 
tion to continue without the gospel? 

All other things have failed. All America has 
accomplished in the way of education and invention 
will but hasten the day of her doom and the com- 
pleteness of her undoing, unless the Church can lead 
the people of America to the acceptance of Christ as 
Saviour, and obedience to him as master. Jesus is 
both Saviour and Lord. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





: Paul and the Present 
By REV. U. D. MOONEY 


F PAUL the apostle were here today, he might feel 

constrained to write to our churches in much the 

same vein in which he wrote the Galatian churches. 

Would he not tell us that “it is good to be zealously 
affected always in a good thing, not for a certain 
period, but always”? Would he not express surprise 
that having done so well, and accomplished so much, 
we seem to be allowing ourselves to “be hindered” ?! 
Would he not urge us with all his heart “not to grow 
weary in well doing,” assuring us with confident faith, 
that “in due season we shall reap, if we faint not”? 
Surely he would hold before us the same challenge, 
viz: That, “as we have opportunity, we should do 
good unto all men,” which certainly means, all na- 
tions, all classes, all races. 

Can it be possible that our Southern Church is 
abating. its zeal in the great cause of Church-wide 
Home Missions? Our constantly decreasing receipts 
cannot but be disquieting to our capable and con- 
scientious leaders, who are bearing the burden of this 
vitally missionary work on their hearts. 

We have a wide, far-flung Home Mission Enter- 
prise. We have poured large sums of money into 
this investment. We have spent years of effort and 
thought and vision, in planning and projecting the 
work. We have called hundreds of godly men and 
women as fellow laborers. Surely our Southern Church 
will not continue to allow this priceless investment 
to depreciate in value. That is, from the standpoint 
of blessings received, and the manifold service ren- 
dered in the name of Christ to underprivileged peo- 
ples, such as the mountain folks, the Indians, the 
Negro, the foreign born, the people of the frontier, 
as well as the weaker churches needing our aid. But 
this large spiritual investment certainly will depreci- 


ate, and even languish, if we lose our former zeal, 
lessen our former support, and allow a wave of weari- 
ness to immerse us. We must capture again our 
former loyalty. We must stop this retreat. 

May I say a word in reference to our Southern 
Church, and its work among the Negroes of the South. 
There are many indications of an awakened interest 
in this work on the part of our people. We have in 
addition to our colored ministers and churches, Chris- 
tian Social Service Institutions, in Louisville, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, and New Orleans. We have, how- 
ever, only begun to touch this problem of ministering 
to the nine million Negroes of the South. It is a 
problem of particular interest to the South. Our in- 
terracial attitude must either be one of helpfulness, 
friendliness, understanding, and good-will, or it will 
be one of indifference, or dislike, prejudice and fear. 
Only the practical application of the Gospel of Christ, 
in works of personal Christian ministry and good- 
will, can make the relations between the two races, 
harmonious and Christian. 

Our Church has a wonderful opportunity to major 
in work among the Negroes. It has the character, 
the intelligence, and as it serves in this needy field 
more and more, it will have the vision. No work 
yields larger return in blessed results, and moral and 
spiritual dividends. This is our greatest Home Mis- 
sion need, and is one of the Departments of General 
Assembly’s Home Missions. 

Let us think prayerfully of our Home Mission in- 
vestment, participated in by countless numbers of men 
and women through the years. May we resolve that 
it shall be maintained inviolate, safeguarded and en- 
larged for future blessings to the needy multitudes. 

New Orleans, La. 





The Advantages in a Small Church 


Encouragement for Home Mission Congregations 


By REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


UR Church is becoming tremendously interested 
O in the work of the small church. One reason 
is that there is such a large percentage of the 
churches of the Assembly in the class of small churches. 
According to the latest figures available there are 662 
churches in the Southern Presbyterian Church under. 
twenty-five in membership; 1,461 under fifty; 2,312 
under 100. A second reason is the feeling that little 
has been done to build a program specifically for the 
small church. The statement that all plans are made 
with the large church in mind is often too true. To- 
day an honest effort is being made to aid the paston 
of the small church and to help him develop an 
adequate program. 


It is unnecessary to say that there are difficulties in 
building a program for the small church. It is almost 
as umnecessary to name these difficulties. Small 
churches lack numbers enough to create enthusiasm; 
they lack leadership sufficient to carry on the work, 
for there is required a larger number of leaders in 


the small church in proportion to the membership 


than in the large one; they lack a group sufficiently 
large to impress itself on the community; they lack 
money enough to get the equipment actually needed, 
for equipment is needed out of proportion to the size 
of the membership. Not all small churches feel these 
deficiencies but most of them do. And these are not 
all—the list could be extended indefinitely. 


That small churches have difficulties everybody 
knows, but, because these difficulties ofttimes loom so 
large, we fail to see that the small churches also have 
very decided advantages. In a questionnaire recently 
mailed to the pastors of very smal] churches many of 
these advantages were listed. Several of them are of 
peculiar interest. There is, as a rule, a finer loyalty 
toward the church in a small group than in a large 
one. Since the responsibilities are proportionately 
heavier and the leaders are proportionately fewer, 
each member of the small church must share more 
largely in the work. When we put our best efforts into 
any work we build in our hearts a fine loyalty to that 
work. This is the reason that you will find a far 
larger percentage of the membership of a small church 
deeply devoted to it. 


It is also easier to develop leadership in the small 
church. Since the workers are relatively few in com- 
parison to the work to be done it is easier to give 
every one something to do. This is the reason why 
so many of the members of the small chureh, when 
they leave the small church and join the large church, 
soon find responsible places of leadership—they have 
been trained to take some part in the work. The 
minister in a large church feels that it is an impossible 
task to give any training except mass training to the 
vast majority of his people, while in the small church 
the ministers can give personal supervision to every 
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man. Surely this is a most decided advantage for 
the pastor of a smal] church. 

In a small church the pastor has an opportunity to 
know his people in a better way. The pastors of the 
larger churches necessarily know many of their mem- 
bers only by sight, while in small churches every 
man is known by his first name. This means that 
the pastor knows his people intimately and can min- 
ister to them in a way that a man almost a stranger 
can never do; it means that the people have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the man to whom they can go with 
their troubles and difficulties. The Master helped 
men by sharing his life personally with those who 
needed him. The pastor of the small church can 
share his life far more largely with his flock and, 
consequently, can make his life mean more to the 
individual. 

There is almost always a finer fellowship in the 
small church. Everybody knows everybody else—and 
everybody’s business, perhaps—but it gives the small 
church the intimacy of a family group. Members 
feel close together and to the pastor. ‘They sacrifice 
together; they share with one another; they strengthen 
one another; they are brothers in the finest sense 
of the word. 

The small church makes a stronger appeal to cer- 
tain people who frankly say that they do not feel 
at home in the larger church. 

They like the intimacy of the small group. This 
explains the continued existence of a small church 
in the shadow of a large church. If the small church 
were dissolved many of its members would drift, un- 
able to be satisfied with a place in the larger group. 

Many of the small churches which are in the coun- 
try and small towns find that there are not nearly so 
many attractions which lure both young and old away 
from the services at the church. This leaves the church 
most in its old position, dominating the social life of 
the community. One of the greatest problems today 
is the problem of recreation and amusement. Happy 
is that community which can control the situation 
even in a small way. This does not mean that there 
are no outside attractions for a small church to con- 
sider but that the church can successfully compete with 
them in a church program. 


The family life is kept far more nearly intact in 
the small church. If it is a church in the country, 
the family as a rule go to the church together. There 
is no opportunity for the group to divide and part 
go home immediately after Sunday school. Perhaps 
this advantage lies more largely with the country 
church than with the specifically small church but 
it is an advantage which the large church does not 
always enjoy. 

The pastor of the small church has more time for 
study and for the development of the cultural side of 
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his life. Undoubtedly there are many things which 
interfere with his study—oftentimes he must be farmer 
and preacher in one—but, with all of these interrup- 
tions, there is more time in the life of the pastor of 
the small church for study. Some of the great Eng- 
lish and Scotch students are pastors of small churches. 
Most of the students of those nations laid the founda- 
tion of their scholarship while they were pastors of 
small congregations. It would not be surprising, be- 
‘cause of the many interruptions in the life of the 
pastor of the large church, to find the small church 
providing the real students of the church of tomorrow. 

Lastly, the minister of the small church can more 
nearly fulfill his assigned task of speaking to every 
man about the Lord Jesws Christ. This does not 
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mean that he can win all men nor that his heart will 
not be sore often for those who will not hear, but he 
can stand before his Lord and say that he has spoken 
to the people of his community individually about their 
souls. There is no great mass of people among whom 
he moves every day and to whom he has never spoken 
a good ‘word about the Saviour. 

These advantages, listed by the pastors of small 
churches themselves, do not belong to every small con- 
gregation, but they do belong to many. They may 
not offset some of the advantages of the large church, 
but they do encourage the pastor of the small church. 
All things are not dead set against him. 


Richmond, Va. 





Our Future in the Mountains of Kentucky 


By REV. O. V. CAUDILL 





Primary and Beginners, Whitesburg, Ky. 


HAT should be the future of Presbyterianism 

Wy in the mountains of Kentucky? What will it 

be? Here are two questions wherein the 
destiny of a great group of human souls is to be de- 
termined by the answering of either. 

Perhaps there is no Presbytery with so many prob- 
lems as is found in the Presbytery of Guerrant. With 
but few ministers and teachers left to help in solving 
these problems, we often wonder what will be the end 
of the Presbyterian Church in the mountains of 
Kentucky. _ During these depressing times when 
drought, starvation, and unemployment have played. 
their part in trying to break the spirit of a people 
already struggling for greater advantages, it has 
brought upon this band of workers more problems than 
at times it seemed they were able to bear. With the 
knowledge that the Home Mission Committee of our 


Church in the providence of God is appointed to spon- 
sor this field of work, we have gone about our own 
individual work where there is always to be found 
sowing and reaping. It is here we can bury ourselves, _ 
it is on the field we can see results. 

Whitesburg, Ky., is our own field of work. For 
the children I have dedicated to God during these 
four years I am ever thankful. Our own two chil- 
dren were in the group. To see the primary and 
beginners department of our Sunday school grow, and 
know them by name, makes us feel we do not have 
to guess what the future will be in this church. To 
see more and more children crowding into the little 
Sunday school, especially during school season, is no 
mean outlook for the future. 

To have a young peoples’ organization of fifty- 
seven High School boys and girls with no less than 
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twenty-five in attendance in the summer season seems 
to be the soul of our work and the hope of tomorrow. 


Personally I had rather have the flattering con- 


fidence these youngsters have in Mrs. Caudill’s ability 
to work with them, than to have a trip to the Holv 


Land for a year’s travel. If I can sit in the back of 
the church and travel over the “Kingdom Highways” 
with this bunch of giggling youngsters, and later have 
them come to me to talk over life plans, when they 
plan to go to college or take some major step in life 
then I am happy and then I have my golden oppor- 
tunity. “Tell them.of life, tell them of.Christ, then 
we can talk and no one will interfere, then we can 
pray with hearts sincere.” In the erection of our new 
church, this bunch of boys donned overalls and did 
a real day’s work, while the girls prepared dinner and 
served it. 

Most of all, we are thankful for the men and women, 
beys and girls, who have expressed their faith in Jesus 
Christ and have come into the church during these 
four years. Our membership has seen the need of 
a new location and a larger church building if we 
are to keep in touch with the progress of this com- 
munity and establish our church firmly in these hills. 
The courage of this congregation and the progress 
we have already made in trying to take care of the 
present needs in building is an inspiring story in itself. 

The future of the Presbyterian Church in the 
mountains of Kentucky should be glorious. For be- 
hind this work is the background of work done by 
some of the largest schools supported by our General 
Assembly. Behind this work lie some of the choice 
spirits who have given their very lives for the work 
they felt God had called them to labor in. In this 
work there is not only the interest of the General 


Assembly’s Home Mission Committee and the Synod 
of Kentucky, but a small band of workers who sin- 
cerely believe there is a glorious future for the Church 
of Christ and the lives we are permitted to touch in 
the hills of old Kentucky. 


Where there is young life that will respond to 
Christian guidance, where there is a great field await- 
ing for a well established church to pliant itself firmly, 
where there are consecrated Christian workers, there 
is to be found an opportunity with a glorious future. 
All this and more we have in the mountains of 
Kentucky. 


Whitesburg, Ky. 





Future Citizens of the Cumberlands—Whitesburg 
Sunday-school Class, 





A Mission Program in Breathitt County 


By REV. E. E. NEFF 


DUCATION is the servant and handmaid of 

ideals. When in the experience of any group 

of people a particular set of ideals is no longer 
effectively taught to the masses, it may be assumed with 
certainty that the influence of these ideals will at once 
begin to wane, and that if education is long neglected 
their influence as a dominant force in society will 
gradually grow weaker and will finally become ex- 
tinct. The application of this principle to religious 
education as a practical agency for extending and in- 
terpreting religious ideals presents at present to all 
— bodies a most serious and perplexing prob- 
em. r 

In the Colonial period all education was in the 
hands of the Church. The Bible and religion oc- 
cupied a central place in the schools and colleges of 
the period. Every schoolteacher was charged with 
distinctly religious duties. The curriculum in all of 
the schools was predominantly religious. Our spell- 
ing book used during this period contained 148 pages 
of Biblical and religious material and only twenty 
pages of spelling. 

After the Revolutionary War, many changes were 
made in connection with the development of educa- 
tional work. The basic causes of these changes were 
the new educational philosophy of individualism and 
a new sense of political unity featuring a determined. 


effort to preserve for all time the liberties so recently 


won at such tremendous cost and sacrifice. Our new 
experiment in government called for the rule of the 
majority in all matters except religion. The new aim 
of public education was enlightenment and guidance 
in all matters except religion. 


The mountain people are America’s only original 


stock, and it has been our purpose in the Kentucky 
hills to turn backward to the emphasis given the teach- 
ing of the Bible in the early days of the Colonial 
period. We are trying to meet and solve the problem 
of religious education for our mountain people. This 
is a very practical problem, for religious literacy or 
illiteracy affects character. The development of char- 
acter depends upon two factors, the knowledge of the 
right and a disposition to do the right. The proper 
functioning of these two factors is our educational 
program for Breathitt County. We have been on the 
field a little over a year and below are found our 
smal] accomplishments for the past year: 


Ten Schools of Religion, enrollment 

Graduates 

Scripture verses memorized 

Maps made illustrating books studied --..---~---- 

Memory chains made of books studied 

Scrapbooks made of books studied 

Notebooks made of books studied 

United with church 

Attendance at Sunday school 

Attendance at preaching service 

Attendance at prayer meeting 

Attendance Teachers’ Training 

New churches built 

New Sunday schools organized 

Visits made 

Old clothes distributed free, pieces 

Books, papers, picture cards, magazines, Bibles, 
farm pamphlets given 

Cases treated by nurse 


12,000 


Our needs are: Old clothes, discarded song books, 
papers, magazines, picture cards, medicine, etc. We 
trust our friends will remember us. 


Quicksand, Ky. 














Graduating Class of Smith’s Branch School of Religion. 
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Small in. Numbers; Large in Possibilities. 


Strength in Weakness 


By REV. J. C. WILLIAMS, D. D. 


NE idea of the Home Mission churches is that 
O they are very weak, in constant need of help, 

with but little prospect for any advantage to 
the general cause. It is thought they are a perpetual 
burden upon the Church and that the people who 
belong to them and the ministers who serve them are 
to be commiserated. 

But there is a different picture, and by making an 
investigation we will discover that they are real sources 
of power, and not mere weaklings. 

The great question with an advancing army is where 
will supplies come from and what backing have we 
at home? Now the Home Mission or small churches 
do much in supplying the army of God with ministers 
and active Christian workers, and the majority of our 
ministers and foreign missionaries come from these 
supposedly weak churches. The large and flourishing 
city churches furnish but few ministers, and are greatly 
dependent upon the small church for the men who 
occupy their pulpits. What condition would the 
church be in today if we had to depend upon our 
large and wealthy churches to supply our ministers 
and missionaries? 

We hear a great deal today about equipment and 
much attention is given in the construction of modern 
churches to havegample provision for Sunday-school 
rooms, Ladies’ Pallets Pastor’s Study, Lecture Rooms 
and so on. Without these, it is considered nearly 
impossible to do any aggressive work. But look at 
the equipment of a Home Mission or small country- 
church building and you will notice an absence of 
all these supposed requirements. There is a one-room 
house that has to take the place of Sunday-school room, 
Ladies’ Parlors, and all other accompaniments, and 
one wonders what can be accomplished in that crowded 
little house with its bare walls and one heating stove 
over in the corner, that must supply the heat in the 
dreary winter months. 
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But the strength of a church does not consist in 
equipment and furnishings, but in men and women 
who love the Master and are devoted to his work. 
Out of these poorly furnished church houses go the 
men and the women who take the lead in carrying on 
the work of the Lord in this great modern age, and 
who stand valiantly for the cause of right and truth. 
Their voice is heard throughout the earth today. This 
little Home Mission church will have preaching once 
in a month, and probably the pastor lives twenty 
miles away and is often hindered in filling his ap- 
pointments by bad weather and almost impassable 
roads. What can you expect from such unfavorable 
opportunities? Nothing, says the average church 
member of means, and money given to such a cause 
is thrown away. So but little is given. 

The strong should help the weak is the Scripture 
injunction, but here we see the weak helping the 
strong, and so the wealthy, flourishing church with 
all modern equipments goes to the little cne-room 
church to get its supply for the pulpit, and Foreign 
(Missions will look there for the men and women to 
take the gospel to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The weak church then takes her strcng sons and con- 
secrates them to God, and after completing the long 
course of training there is a premium on them, and 
the great places of the land call for them—and get 
them. 

The church of Columbus, Ark., with a membership 
of less than thirty and a‘ one-room building has sent 
out seven of her sons into the ministry and the 
Foreign Mission field. It has never had preaching 
more than once a month, and continues small in 
membership because of the loss of these men who 
have gone to the great churches of the land and to 
foreign shores. This is called a weak church, but 
how many of our great churches of the Southern 
Presbyterian denomination have sent out an equal 
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number into the work of the Church? Instead of 
calling this a weak church, it should be considered 
one of the strongest in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and it is really doing through these sons a 
surpassingly great and enduring work and is blessing 
and helping thousands of people today in Arkansas, 
Texas, Mississippi, South Carolina and Korea. But 
few of our churches are doing its equal. 

Then not only do the majority of the ministers come 
from the small church, but it is said that 80 per cent 
of our successful business men come from the coun- 
try. These small churches with the one-room equip- 
ment also furnish the greater part of the bankers, 
merchants, lawyers, physicians and captains of in- 
dustry, and so again the weak help the strong, and 
the large city church thrives by the influx of these 
country boys who take their places in the church and 
become pillars and supports of the great city institu- 
tion. What of the statesmen and men who rule in 
public life, where do they come from? I am speak- 
ing of the men who have served their country well 
and with honor. Since the Civil War there have 
been five men of the Presbyterian persuasion who 
have occupied the Governor’s seat in Arkansas, and 
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each of these came from a small church, several of 
them from what were considered very weak and in- 
capable churches. 

The small churches do not always remain small 
and weak, but often they grow to institutions of power 
and influence and return many fold the amounts that 
have been expended upon them. ‘The members have 
learned the lesson of self-sacrifice, and they give will- 
ingly of their substance as God has prospered them. 
In looking over the report of Ouachita Presbytery for 
last year, I notice from the Minutes of the General 
Assembly that over $10,000 was contributed by the 
churches to foreign missions, and I also note that 
something over $8,000 of this amount came from 
churches that formerly received aid from Home Mis- 
sion funds,. or was given by members who had been 
brought up in a Home Mission church and then re- 
moved to a larger church. Surely then,» money in- 
vested in Home Missions is as bread cast upon the 
waters. We should all be ready to remember this 
great Cause and see that it shares liberally with all 
the other Causes of the Church. 


Washington, Ark. 





A Strategic Point for Missions 


By WILLIAM F. MELLOTT 


N A STUDY of the reports of the Home Mission 
Committee for the past fifteen years, I am con- 
vinced that the Church’s opportunity and respon- 
sibility is greater today than ever before in the his- 
tory of mountain missions. For several decades the 
work among the mountain people has been carried on 
under the most difficult handicaps, by men and women 
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only by those who have gone into the foreign. field. 
Up and down the valleys and over the hills and 
mountains they have gone, preaching salvation to the 
scattered settlers and their descendents. 
known of many of these men except that they did their 
work well, as can now testify many a strong church, 
around which has grown a settlement, village, or city. 


These pioneers were not only great missionaries but 


they were prophets in the generally accepted use of the 


term. They were men of vision, and dared to predict 
many of the conditions we find in mountain fields to- 
day. They foresaw the coming of industries together 
with good roads which are necessary for the advance- 
ment of civilization. In the three short years I have 
been in my present field, I have seen nearly fifty miles 
of narrow almost impassable roads converted into a 
state highway over which automobiles can travel the 
entire year. 


These roads have changed the whole world of the 
mountain man. He is thrust into a new set of con- 
ditions, spiritual, intellectual and physical. Remote 


mountain sections have been brought together also by 
the telephone, which parallels the roads, and even 


Little is lm 





Mission Home of Mrs. Mary 8. Martin, Wise County, 
Virginia. 


the radio is no longer a novelty. These and other 
innovations make it very difficult for the man of the 
mountains to live his individualistic life as befare. In 
many ways he has been led out of a land of ignorance 
and superstition to the border of a new land of 
spiritual, intellectual, and physical freedom. The 
Church dare not withdraw from the field now or else 
the very things which are intended to bless the moun- 
tain man will be the means of his destruction. 

Very briefly I have tried to trace the condition of 
the mountain people in the past and the present. Let 
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us now consider the future. At the outset permit me 
to say that unless the Church holds on to what has 
already been gained and in the next five years in- 
tensifies the evangelistic program, there will be no 
future so far as Protestantism is concerned. The 
mountain man is at the parting of the way. Within 
the next five years he will either be a spiritual asset 
to the Church or he will be a materialistic liability. 
The Church cannot postpone action until after the 
depression is over, for the very spirit of the times 
tends to lead away from the Church and once the 
decision is reached against the spiritual life, the op- 
portunity is lost. 


On the surface there is very little to recommend 
mountain missions even to a thoughtful pastor. The 
population in mountain sections is decreasing and the 
small churches do not seem to make any advance. 
I repeat, on the surface it appears a losing proposi- 
tion. Consider the facts. ‘There is no race suicide 
among mountain people. Six, eight or even ten chil- 
dren in a family is common. The little church, sup- 
ported by the Home Mission Committee through the 
generosity of Christian people, seeks out these children 
and trains them for the Master. Many of them are 
won for the Master, but as soon as they are old 
enough, the good road which passes by their door 
leads them to nearby towns and cities where they are 
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able to make a better living than they can among the 
rocks of their mountain farm. The poor, ignorant 
and often physically and mentally weak are left to 
produce more of their kind. In this connection I re- 
call a statement by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, “We 
must quit playing at religion and listen to God.” 
Sound advice for a Christian to follow. What does 
God say about mountain missions, “Go ye out into 
the byways and compel them to come in.”” How about 
the sheep which was lost in the mountain? 

There are plenty of good men to do the work and 
who will do it at a personal sacrifice but with the 
Home Mission Committee it is not a question of 
personnel, it is one of finance. Last year (1930) 
the Committee had $119,517 less with which to carry 
on its work than it had in 1927, There were 130 
less workers and 168 less projects, and notwithstand- 
ing this, there were more confessicns in 1930 than 
in 1927. The figures in this paragraph cover all 
phases of mission work under the Committee. 

Further reduction will most certainly cripple much 
of the work, especially the mountain work, for rea- 
sons already shown. So closely is the mission cause 
interwoven into the life of our Church that anything 
which undermines the effectiveness of Missions weak- 
ens the Church at large. 


The Hollow, Va. 





John Holden, Indian Preacher 


By A FRIEND 
6S PIRIT work on me—reveal to me preach to 


my own people, the Chicasaws.” And John 

Holden, hearing the call when he was thirty- 
two, left his work and went before Presbytery as a 
candidate for the ministry, and was licensed and or- 
dained two years later. He served his first pastorate, 
the Cold Springs Church, for sixteen years, and did 
good work. He is now serving Sandy Creek and 
Luffy’s Chapel. 

“No children of my own, so balance of my life I 
try to train up orphans in right way. Two boy— 
I try to make preacher—deacon. Two girls at present. 
Eight in my home. All church members but one— 
he backslider.”” (An Indian doing a wrong or not 
living right will leave the church and not consider 
himself a member again until he has come before the 
session and confessed his sin. Then he joins all 
over again in the presence of the congregation, and all 
is well until the next time. This is practiced re- 
peatedly among the men and women.) 

“Children read Bible at home—pray sentences— 
pray blessing in turn.” The careful training this dear 
old Indian minister has given his children puts to 
shame his white brothers. Often in camp we see Mary 
and Adeline sitting under a tree studying, and little 
Amaziah looking as if he had much rather play than 
have to memorize. We smile and know that Uncle 








Rev. John Holden and Wife. 


Johnny won’t let them go until they know perfectly 
their Scripture assignment. 

His old camp site at Cherokee Lake was vacant this 
year, and his fishing spot too. The Indians teased 
him about sitting up Sunday night so he could fish 
the first minute Monday morning. At any time when 
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number into the work of the Church? Instead of 
calling this a weak church, it should be considered 
one of the strongest in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and it is really doing through these sons a 
surpassingly great and enduring work and is blessing 
and helping thousands of people today in Arkansas, 
Texas, Mississippi, South Carolina and Korea. But 
few of our churches are doing its equal. 

Then not only do the majority of the ministers come 
from the small church, but it is said that 80 per cent 
of our successful business men come from the coun- 
try. These small churches with the one-room equip- 
ment also furnish the greater part of the bankers, 
merchants, lawyers, physicians and captains of in- 
dustry, and so again the weak help the strong, and 
the large city church thrives by the influx of these 
country boys who take their places in the church and 
become pillars and supports of the great city institu- 
tion. What of the statesmen and men who rule in 
public life, where do they come from? I am speak- 
ing of the men who have served their country well 
and with honor. Since the Civil War there have 
been five men of the Presbyterian persuasion who 
have occupied the Governor’s seat in Arkansas, and 
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each of these came from a small church, several of 
them from what were considered very weak and in- 
capable churches. 

The small churches do not always remain small 
and weak, but often they grow to institutions of power 
and influence and return many fold the amounts that 
have been expended upon them. The members have 
learned the lesson of self-sacrifice, and they give will- 
ingly of their substance as God has prospered them. 
In looking over the report of Ouachita Presbytery for 
last year, I notice from the Minutes of the General 
Assembly that over $10,000 was contributed by the 
churches to foreign missions, and I also note that 
something over $8,000 of this amount came from 
churches that formerly received aid from Home Mis- 
sion funds,. or was given by members who had been 
brought up in a Home Mission church and then re- 
moved to a larger church. Surely then, money in- 
vested in Home Missions is as bread cast upon the 
waters. We should all be ready to remember this 
great Cause and see that it shares liberally: with all 
the other Causes of the Church. 


Washington, Ark. 
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tory of mountain missions. For several decades the 
work among the mountain people has been carried on 
under the most difficult handicaps, by men and women 
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scattered settlers and their descendents. 
known of many of these men except that they did their 
work well, as can now testify many a strong church, 
around which has grown a settlement, village, or city. 


These pioneers were not only great missionaries but 


























term. They were men of vision, and dared to predict 
many of the conditions we find in mountain fields to- 
day. They foresaw the coming of industries together 
with good roads which are necessary for the advance- 
ment of civilization. In the three short years I have 
been in my present field, I have seen nearly fifty miles 
of narrow almost impassable roads converted into a 
state highway over which automobiles can travel the 
entire year. 


These roads have changed the whole world of the 
mountain man. He is thrust into a new set of con- 
ditions, spiritual, intellectual and physical. Remote 
mountain sections have been brought together also by 
the telephone, which parallels the roads, and even 
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By WILLIAM F. MELLOTT 
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Mission Home of Mrs. Mary 8. Martin, Wise County, 
Virginia. 


the radio is no longer a novelty. These and other 
innovations make it very difficult for the man of the 
mountains to live his individualistic life as befare. In 
many ways he has been led out of a land of ignorance 
and superstition to the border of a new land of 
spiritual, intellectual, and physical freedom. The 
Church dare not withdraw from the field now or else 
the very things which are intended to bless the moun- 
tain man will be the means of his destruction. 

Very briefly I have tried to trace the condition of 
the mountain people in the past and the present. Let 
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us now consider the future. At the outset permit me 
to say that unless the Church holds on to what has 
already been gained and in the next five years in- 
tensifies the evangelistic program, there will be no 
future so far as Protestantism is concerned. The 
mountain man is at the parting of the way. Within 
the next five years he will either be a spiritual asset 
to the Church or he will be a materialistic liability. 
The Church cannot postpone action until after the 
depression is over, for the very spirit of the times 
tends to lead away from the Church and once the 
decision is reached against the spiritual life, the op- 
portunity is lost. 


On the surface there is very little to recommend 
mountain missions even to a thoughtful pastor. The 
population in mountain sections is decreasing and the 
small churches do not seem to make any advance. 
I repeat, on the surface it appears a losing proposi- 
tion. Consider the facts. There is no race suicide 
among mountain people. Six, eight or even ten chil- 
dren in a family is common. The little church, sup- 
ported by the Home Mission Committee through the 
generosity of Christian people, seeks out these children 
and trains them for the Master. Many of them are 
won for the Master, but as soon as they are old 
enough, the good road which passes by their door 
leads them to nearby towns and cities where they are 
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able to make a better living than they can among the 
rocks of their mountain farm. The poor, ignorant 
and often physically and mentally weak are left to 
produce more of their kind. In this connection I re- 
call a statement by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, “We 
must quit playing at religion and listen to God.” 
Sound advice for a Christian to follow. What does 
God say about mountain missions, “Go ye out into 
the byways and compel them to come in.’”” How about 
the sheep which was lost in the mountain? 

There are plenty of good men to do the work and 
who will do it at a personal sacrifice but with the 
Home Mission Committee it is not a question of 
personnel, it is one of finance. Last year (1930) 
the Committee had $119,517 less with which to carry 
on its work than it had in 1927. There were 130 
less workers and 168 less projects, and notwithstand- 
ing this, there were more confessicns in 1930 than 
in 1927. The figures in this paragraph cover all 
phases of mission work under the Committee. 

Further reduction will most certainly cripple much 
of the work, especially the mountain work, for rea- 
sons already shown. So closely is the mission cause 
interwoven into the life of our Church that anything 
which undermines the effectiveness of Missions weak- 
ens the Church at large. 


The Hollow, Va. 





John Holden, Indian Preacher 
By A FRIEND 
6S PIRIT work on me—reveal to me preach to 


my own people, the Chicasaws.” And John 

Holden, hearing the call when he was thirty- 
two, left his work and went before Presbytery as a 
candidate for the ministry, and was licensed and or- 
dained two years later. He served his first pastorate, 
the Cold Springs Church, for sixteen years, and did 
good work. He is now serving Sandy Creek and 
Luffy’s Chapel. 

“No children of my own, so balance of my life I 
try to train up orphans in right way. Two boy— 
I try to make preacher—deacon. Two girls at present. 
Eight in my home. All church members but one— 
he backslider.” (An Indian doing a wrong or not 
living right will leave the church and not consider 
himself a member again until he has come before the 
session and confessed his sin. Then he joins all 
over again in the presence of the congregation, and all 
is well until the next time. This is practiced re- 
peatedly among the men and women.) 

“Children read Bible at home—pray sentences— 
pray blessing in turn.” ‘The careful training this dear 
old Indian minister has given his children puts to 
shame his white brothers. Often in camp we see Mary 
and Adeline sitting under a tree studying, and little 
Amaziah looking as if he had much rather play than 
have to memorize. We smile and know that Uncle 
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Johnny won’t let them go until they know perfectly 
their Scripture assignment. 

His old camp site at Cherokee Lake was vacant this 
year, and his fishing spot too. The Indians teased 
him about sitting up Sunday night so he could fish 
the first minute Monday morning. At any time when 
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he wasn’t in services, you could see him in a chair 
on the bank of the lake with his rod in his hand 
and his Bible open across his knees. He always had 
fish, if the other camps did not. Though a few tried 
for fish this year where he always caught them, the 
charm seemed to be gone. It did not seem right for 
someone else to give the call for sunrise prayer meet- 
ing each morning when he had given it for so many 
years. 

_ “We no come this year,” he wrote. “Want to very 
bad. Children hardly stand it not to. We take care 
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of sick woman—husband die—she near die too. I 
bring her to my house. Two of us it take to wait on 
her all time—day and night. Sinking spells all time 
—have to lift her up high to breathe. No one else 
to look after her—she no have children or people. I 
bring her to my house. No one I can get to leave 
her with. We stay—miss encampment for first time. 
We try to make more self-denial—help our own peo- 
ple—help people across the sea. We pray—long, long 
time—all of us pray—so work among Indians can 
go on. My people so need Jesus.” 


i 





White Man's Book of Heaven 





By DOROTHY FINCHER 


cé HERE is the white man’s Book of 
Heaven ?” 


Have you heard the story of the Nez 
Percé chiefs who in 1831 walked 2,000 miles for that 
book? History tells us that these four chiefs from 
Idaho made their way over the mountains and were 
found on the streets of St. Louis, asking everyone 
they met, ‘‘Where is the white man’s Book of Heaven?” 
General Clark befriended them and they were shown 
every attention, even being taken to the white man’s 
meeting house each day. The two old men sickened 
and died, but the other two carried back this story. 
“T came to you over the trail of many moons from 
the land of the setting sun. You were the friends of 
my fathers, who have all gone the long way. IL came 
with an eye partly open for my people who sit in 
darkness. I go back with both eyes closed. How 
can I go back blind to my blind people? I made 
my way to you with strong arms, through many 
enemies and strange land that I might carry back, 
much to them. I go back with arms broken and empty 
—no book do I carry to show them the way. Two 
fathers came with us. They were braves of many 
moons and many wars—we go back—leave them asleep 
by your great waters. 


“My people send me to get white man’s Book of 
Heaven. You take me where Book supposed to be—- 
I no find it. People no act what Heaven Book teaches. 
You make my feet heavy with many gifts—my mocca- 
sins will grow old in carrying them, yet the Book is 
not with them. I tell my people there is no Book— 
no word will be spoken by old men or young braves. 
One by one they will rise up and go out in silence. 
My people will die in darkness—no white man will 
go with them—no white man’s Book to make the 
way plain.” 

A hundred years have passed and still the Indian 
people are asking for the Book of Heaven. There are 
still 49,000 pagan Indians in America with their death 
feasts and weird rites. As for the work of our own 
Church among the Choctaws and Chickasaws, the old 
Indians are Christians but the young Indians are 
saying, “I go to town where white man’s Book sup- 
posed to be—I no find it or hear it. People no act 
toward me what Heaven Book teaches. My people 
die in darkness—no white man will go with them— 
no Book to make the way plain.” 


Durant, Okla. 





1. How many people within our Assembly not in 
any church? How many children not in 
any Sunday school? 

2. Give nine advantages in a small church, as listed 
by Dr. Fairly. 

3. Who would rather have the confidence of Young 
People in his church than a trip to the Holy 
Land? 

4. How many pagan Indians in America still look 

for the “White Man’s Book of Heaven”? 

5. What pastor in Breathitt County, Kentucky has 
in two summers held ten Schools of Re- 
ligion with an enrollment of 2,500? 


Spice Box 


6. What church of less than thirty members has 
given seven sons to the Presbyterian minis- 
try? 

7. What does Dr. Mooney say of our interracial 

attitudes ? 


8. What recent advances have changed the whole 
world of the mountain man? 


9. Why did an Indian preacher miss the Cherokee 
Lake Encampment this year? 


10. What period does Mrs. Bramlett refer to as 
“Red Letter Days”? 











Red Letter Days 


By MRS. ANDREW BRAMLETT 


wall. Certain dates on it are printed in red. 

These are red letter days—special days like 
Christmas and Thanksgiving. Days toward which you 
look and around which you build your plans. 

To you women of our Church there are cther red 
letter days not marked on your calendar, but which 
you will encircle with your own red pencil and engrave 
on your hearts. Outstanding among these are the days 
of November 8th-15th, the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for Assembly’s Home Missions. 

What will those days mean to you this year? Just 
enough observance so you may answer “Yes” to the 
question on the report blank? Just another seal on 
the Standard?. In spite of the earnestness of our 
women is it possible that the annual observance of the 
weeks of prayer and self-denial may become perfunc- 
tory? Think back over the last two or three years 
and question whether or not the manner of this ob- 
servance has had anything to do with the steady re- 
trenchment in the Assembly’s Home Mission work. 

Just recently one of our mountain missions, 
Rousseau, far back in the mountains of Kentucky where 
that faithful soul, Uncle Dan McIntyre, has labored 
for many years, was sold to the Faith Mission for 
want of funds to maintain it. Perhaps your first 
gasp of dismay will be followed by the thought, “Well 


jo is doubtless a calendar on your desk or 


I am glad, if we cannot take the gospel to those peo- 


ple ourselves, that. some one else can.” Yes, that is 
reason for thanksgiving, but certainly not one for self- 
satisfaction. The Faith Mission, working with no 
denominational backing, depending only on prayer for 
support, has had the faith and the vision to carry on 
where we have lost an opportunity. The privilege and 
blessing of taking Christ to those underprivileged peo- 
ple is theirs, not ours. Would more of prayer have 
saved to us the joy of that service? Prayer changes 
things, you know. 

Many Auxiliaries combine the week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial with the Mission study, but too often the 
study sessions have supplanted the prayer periods. 
This year we have a book, “The Imperative of Home 
Missions,” by our own Educational Secretary, Rev. 
P. D. Miller, admirably suited to this combination 
plan. In reality it isn’t a book. As Dr. McMillan 
says, “It is a labor of love by a lover of Home Mis- 
sions.” It is aseries of five short inspirational mes- 
sages on the Home Mission imperative, each one so 
brief as to be a prayer topic in itself. With a brief 
presentation of one topic each prayer day—each red 
letter day—followed by a period of prayer, fervent, 


effectual prayer that availeth much, the real purpose 
of mission study will have been undertaken. 

Mission Study that is purely educational and not 
an incentive to prayer and self-denial fails of its pur- 
pose. “The Imperative of Home Missions” furnishes 
that incentive in a peculiar degree. Mr. Miller says, 
“The mission enterprise of a church will never rise 
above the prayer life of its individual members.” With 
that pregnant thought pulsating in the heart of the 
writer, the whole book is a challenge to “tap the re- 
sources of God through the avenue of intercessory 
prayer.” 

Our mission study periods must take on a deeper 
meaning and a fuller significance. We must have a 
gripping consciousness that Jesus Christ is the im- 
perative of missions and the reason for our study. 

The ideal of Home Missions is to Christianize 
America. It is not its purpose to establish schools 
and clinics and hospitals, nor to train imigrants for 
good citizenship, however worthy such humanitarian 
service may be. These things are by-products of Home 
Missions. We are interested in them and sympathetic 
with the needs which they serve, but, with the serv- 
ice rendered, the interest may wane, the sympathy lag. 
The only missionary enthusiasm which abides is that 
inspired by the “imperative” of missions, Jesus 
Christ. 

The one all-day mission study class and the read- 
ing circle plan with a number reading the book and 
coming together for a resumé are good and accepted 
plans of study but while serving the letter, they will 
fall short of the spirit of the “Imperative” if the week 
of Prayer and Self-Denial is not observed in addition. 

“What we need at this hour is not more extensive 
missionary education, or more attractive missionary pro- 
grams. What we need is more consecration in our 
people and a rededication of ourselves to Jesus Christ. 
The motives that will make the missionary fire burn 
on the altars of our hearts have to do with an inward 
life that knows the abiding presence of the Christ.” 

Then let our days of November 8th-15th be red 
letter days indeed. Let them be days of study and 
prayer-—prayerful study—days of such inspired en- 
thusiasm that indeed of retrenchment, instead of allow- 
ing others to take the glad tidings, we may be thrilled 
with the supreme purpose of reaching the souls of men 
and lifting them up to God. The loss of Rousseau 
need not be repeated. Indeed, it must not be repeated 
by those of us who are going to stand before the 
Christ. 

Birmingham, Ala. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1-September 30, 1930 
Budget Receipts—April 1-September 30, 1931 


Decrease for six months 


$120,758.59 
110,600.22 


$ 10,158.37 
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‘Satan 


By MRS. J. P. GIBBONS 


WY 7 HEN our early missionaries went to establish 
Christian schools and preach the gospel to the 
native Americans east of the Mississippi river, 

they soon found that almost all of the Indians, espe- 

cially the larger boys and girls and the grown-ups, 
had nicknames which had been given them by some 
member of the tribe. Some habit or trait of character 
that suggested a fowl, a fish, or an animal, or even 
animate and inanimate bodies and objects of nature 
were often parts of nicknames. The sun, moon, and 
stars were not left out when they were considering ap- 
propriate names to give some grown-up or some grow- 
ing child. ‘Mocking Bird,” “Snake,” ‘White Deer,” 

“Full Moon,” “Rainbow,” “Thunder,” “Lightning,” 

“Morning Star,” “Owl,” “Wild Goose,” and many 

others were common names among the different tribes. 


When they gave up their homes east of the Missis- 
sippi and settled in Indian Territory, they kept up 
many of their old customs. Nicknaming was one cus- 
tom that was not forgotten, one that still prevails among 


them to a certain extent, especially so in the Indian 
schools. 


Several years ago there came into one of our Church 
Schools an Indian boy about twelve years of age 
whose English vocabulary was limited. However, he 
spoke it most of the time and did his best with his 
broken English, accompanied by many jestures, when 
words failed him, to make himself understood. His 
name was Adam Roberts. His straight, jet-black 
hair, keen twinkling eyes of the same color, prominent 
cheek bones, high forehead, together with the color of 
his skin, told at a glance that he was a full-blood 
Indian. The clothing he wore was neither new nor 
modern, still it was clean and fairly passable. 


Strange to say, during his first weeks in school he 
was not homesick. He seemed to be perfectly satis- 
fied and fell into the school routine without any trou- 
ble. He was very responsive to any act of kindness 
shown him. However, he was very impulsive, and had 
a quick temper which often got the best of him. He 
would fight like a tiger when he thought anyone was 
making fun of him. Because of his temper and fight- 
ing qualities he had not been in school long before 
his playmates were calling him “Satan.” On account 


of Adam’s limited Bible knowledge, he did not at first 
understand the meaning, but the Indian boy resented 
it and would not answer when he was called by it. 
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“Satan.” 


He tried to find out from his playmates what the name 
meant, but they would not tell him. 

In the schoolroom he was an apt pupil and was 
greatly interested in all his studies, especially his Bible 
memory verses and his Catechism. In due time when 
an opportunity was given, he made a bright profession 
of faith, accepted Jesus as his Saviour and was re- 
ceived into the church. He became very faithful and 
punctual in his church, Sabbath-school and prayer- 
meeting attendance. 

Some time after Adam had united with the church, 
the pastor preached a sermon one Sunday morning 
about the wiles, the works and the influences of Satan, 
and during his discourse often spoke of him as the 
Devil and told of his wonderful power in the world. 
Adam listened very attentively, part of the time with 
a deep frown on his face that plainly expressed his 
disapproval of the manner the Arch enemy of man 
conducted himself, and each time the minister spoke 
of Satan, Adam would drop his head, and would 
look around to see if anyone was looking at him. 
Several times, I am sorry to say, he saw some of the 
boys looking toward him with a peculiar smile on 
their faces. As soon as the services were over, he 
was among the first to leave the church. However, 
one of the boys caught up with him and laughingly 
said to him, “Well, Satan, guess ycu know who you 
is now, preacher say what your name is,—preacher 
done say it—Satan means Devil, how you like it?” 
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Adam turned, looked at him a moment, then throwing 
the offender to the ground, began slapping his face, 
hitting him with his fists as fast as he could until 
some of the older boys separated them and made them 
go to their rooms in the dormitory. Both boys were 
reproved the next day. They both apologized for 
their conduct and the offense, from all outward ap- 
pearances, was seemingly forgotten although, among 
themselves, Adam still retained his nickname. 

After the Christmas holidays, a new matron came 
into the school. One who was well qualified in 
many ways for the position she held, with the one 
exception that she did not seem to understand grow- 
ing children. She had never had much experience 
with them, consequently in adjusting herself to her 
new surroundings, she made mistakes in her dealings 
with them, especially so with several in the teen age. 
Adam was among the number. She did not under- 
stand him, and lost her patience as well as her tem- 
per with him several times. However, be it said to 
the credit of the boy, he did his best at first to please 
her and was always respectful. As the months went 
by, Adam acquired a sad, dejected look. He was not 
sick and he still performed his duties faithfully, but 
when he was not busy, he seemed to be in a deep 
study, and had a far-away look in his eyes and seemed 
to have almost lost his smile. 

After the weather got warm, one morning when he 
did not appear at breakfast and could not be found 
in his room nor on the premises, the school management 
knew what had happened. They knew that Adam 
had gotten tired of school life, was homesick and had 
run away to his home about forty miles away. The 
Superintendent, knowing that his widowed mother 
would send him back te school, did not worry about 
the boy’s return. Sure enough, towards the close of 
the third day of his absence, Adam walked into the 
school office, spoke to the Superintendent, then with 
a subdued, guilty look, made his confession, also his 
plea for forgiveness. “Am sorry, Mr. Superintendent,” 
he said, “because I done run away, but it look like 
I just got to see my home an’ my Mammy. Study 
‘bout both lots when it is the daytime, and lots of 
times dream I am at home when I be sleeping. Many 
times sleep not come to me. Wants to quit me looks 
like. Just seem like if I can only be at home one 
little while I feel better. Get more satisfied here, like 
I was when I first get here. Happy all the time, 
that’s the way I useter feel. Be happy and glad, feel 
good to feel that way. I useter eat good, study good 
and sleep good. Not do that now, seem like my heart 
gets to hurting me bad since new matron done come. 
It gets after me lots of times when my feet go fast. 
I try to make it know, it have to go slow, but I can’t 
think and feet go on being fast and matron it hurry 
to where I was, look mad too, and say out loud for 
me to not run in house that yard is place boys must 
run and that the run in house got to stop. And 
when I laughed sorter big, she get after me for that 
too, and I tries hard not to laugh so she hear it, but 
look like the laughter just go off by itself. Sometimes 
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it is done gone before I know it get started. That 
makes matron mad and seem like she like to be mad. 
Can’t never smile much, and if it does smile little 
bit, she be mad and say things to boys. One time 
she get mad at me ’cause I just smile one little bit 
and she calls me ‘Satan,’ and I not like her to say 
that name for me. Boys all has names, and when 
they names me that name, I not know just what it 
all means, but when preacher say one Sunday that 
Satan is one big devil, and after church boy call me 
that name and say preacher say it too, I whip boy 
then for I know what name means, for I know long 
time what devil is—he is one bad man. I think 
matron might call me the name my Pappy and Mammy 
give me, and when I hear her call it for me I most 
get mad, but then I think no good to get mad for 
matron never do be happy—can’t smile much no how. 
I get sorry for her, but then is the time I think about 
my home. Woods is green, dogwoods and violets is 
blooming, birds is making nests in trees, perches, cat- 
fish and pike is biting good now in creek close to 
my home. I get so I have to go, seem like. So other 
morning when rooster first crow for daylight, I get 
up and start. Get to my house when sun most down. 
My Mammy don’t look like she is glad to see me 
much. Says I got to get back to school, stay at 
school ’till I gets to be one man. I gets sorry I 
come home. ‘Then, mext day, that is today, I starts 
back and am here now. Sorry I go home, that was 
bad and if you forgive me, will stay here many years, 
not run off no more, try to make one good Christian 
boy all the time. But I wants to tell you I knows 
now that I will be having one big, hard time staying 
to be a Christian all the time, unless matron and boys 
forgets to call me Satan and Devil.” 


Goodland, Okla. 





Junior 
Home Mission Program 


“THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATE” 


CaLtL To WorsHip—(Lord’s Prayer—played softly, 
Premier Hymns, No. 231.) 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Sonc—‘“Help Somebody Today.” 
No. 7. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Deuteronomy 10:14-22. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with Bible verse. 

BUSINESS. 

OFFERING. 

Sonc—‘Others,” Premier Hymn, No. 91. 

Story—“Satan” (told by leader of the group). 

Sunc—“Christ for the World We Sing.” Premier 
Hymn, No. 83. 

CiosE WitH MizPpAH BENEDICTION. 


Premier Hymns, 
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The Old and the New in Beacil 


Nashoille, Tenn. 





By REV. F. F. BAKER, Evangelist, Oliveira, Minas, Brazil 


ODAY is a day of new things in this giant re- 
T public of the South. The old has given way to 

the new in many respects. The old constitu- 
tional order, obtaining for more than forty years, has 
been supplanted by a civilian dictatorship. One could 
not but feel some apprehension at reading the govern- 
mental decree that conferred almost unlimited powers 
upon the provisional President. This is indeed a new 
era. Almost every day one reads of new plans, new 
methods, new motives, new ideas, new ideals. The 
“New Republic” is a phrase that awakens slumbering 
aspirations in many breasts, that sets hearts a vibrat- 
ing with new hopes for tomorrow. 

Things happened swiftly in the country, despite the 
vastness of territory and inadequacy of means of trans- 
portation. The revindicatory movement,—a phrase to 
conjure with during those stirring days,—came to birth 
on October 3, 1930, a lusty child indeed. On Octo- 
ber 24th, the then de facto government was deposed in 
a most dramatic manner, and on November 3rd, the 
actual provisional President was inducted into office 
amid enthusiasm and wild acclaim. The present 
regime is in dead earnest, and is grappling with grave 
problems, national and international. We cannot but 
believe that Brazil’s destiny in the family of nations is 
a glorious one, and that marvelous things await the 
days that are to be. Certainly those of us who are 
guests within these hospitable shores share in the hopes 
for a new day. 

It is a day of stock-taking. The past is being crit- 
ically surveyed, the present severely scrutinized, the 
future carefully planned for. As evangelical Christians 
in Brazil, we too should take a careful inventory. As 
heralds of the glorious gospel of the Son of God, let us 
ask ourselves what our contribution toward this better 
day is to be? Maligned mercilessly by organized 
Romanism, as self-seeking representatives of a sordid 
Yankee imperialism, what have we to answer? A 
charge as base as it is untrue, exploded already upon a 
thousand occasions, merits no retort here. The fruits 
of evangelical Christianity in Brazil stand in need of 
no apology. They speak for themselves in far nobler 
tones than we can utter. But what have the evangelical 


forces in Brazil to say in answer to the challenge of 
the New Order? 
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Our reply should be an intensified emphasis upon 
evangelism as the one known source of stable character 
building. Among Brazil’s many needs in the new day, 
this is supreme, we believe, that is, men and women 
who are Christlike in character and conduct. Too often, 
alas, the emphasis has been wrongly placed here. In 
the religious life of the nation, ritual factors have been 
stressed to the sad belittlement of spiritual elements. 
The inner life of piety and purity, as the indispensable 
condition of outer integrity and honesty, has been lost 
sight of in the easier method of external religious ob- 
servance. Rites have so often been a substitute for 
righteousness. ‘Come unto Me,” said the Christ, “and 
I will make you to become. . . .” The gospel call 
is not to a system of external ritualistic practices, how- 
ever elaborate, however imposingly beautiful or mys- 
teriously impressive. According to man’s scheme, “to 
do” is all important. After the Master’s way, how- 
ever, “to be” precedes and gives significance to the do- 
ing. A Micah in modern days would not have to change 
his message one whit, whether speaking to Brazilians 
or to Americans. Sacrifices upon a thousand altars 
every day, “with ten thousands of rivers of oil”! Yet 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth Jehovah require of thee but to do justly, and to 


love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” (Micah 
6:8.) 


“Not what but Whom do I believe, 
That in my hour of darkest need 

Hath comfort that no mortal creed 

To mortal man may give; 

Not what, but Whom! 

For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And his full life of gentle deeds 

Shall all the creeds outlive. 

Not what do I believe, but Whom!” 


Yes, at the center of the gospel we have come to pro- 
claim, is a Person, altogether lovely, marvelously dy- 
namic. To know him, rather than to know the Cate- 
chism of the Romish Church, or any Church, is to really 
live. Who shall deny that the majestic figure of the 
Living Christ has been largely lost sight of in a maze 
and jargon of terms? The purposeful suppression of 
the written Word has obscured the Crystal Christ; the 
substitution of man’s traditions for the commandments 








Foreign 
Missions 


of God has blinded men to the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


He must needs be lifted up before the wondering 
gaze of men, not in the blasphemous “Sacrifice of the 
Mass,” but as once-for-all-time crucified on Calvary’s 
Cross for the sin of the world, now alive in majesty and 
glory, mighty to save all who come unto God through 
him. Men need to see him as he is presented to us in 
the gospel, and not through the veiled vestments of hol- 
low, meaningless symbols. Men need to love him su- 
premely and then go forth into the stern conflicts of 
life, joyfully conscious of his constant presence. Our 
only apology is that we stand at the portals of a new 
day, urging our fellows in high places and low, as the 
Baptist once did in the early morning of Jesus’ min- 
istry, to “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world.” This is supreme. The new 
days call for men of integrity of character, of unsullied 
honesty of purpose. As I meet my Brazilian friends 
here and yonder, the unanimous conclusion is that the 
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“New Order” demands new ideals to be woven into 
the texture of individual and national life. One ex- 
pressed it almost, thus: 


“God give us men. 

A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, 
True faith, ready hands. 

Men whom the lust of office 
Does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office 
Cannot buy; men who possess 
Opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; 

Men who will not lie.” 


Out of the womb of the gospel such men are to be 
born. It is our high privilege to make Christ known 
unto all, to press his claim upon the hearts and con- 
sciences of our friends in this good land, as our best 
contribution to the new order of things. God helping 
us, this we will do. 





A Forward Step in Brazil 


By DR. H. C. TUCKER, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Agent of the American Bible Soctety 


HE Protestant Pastors’ Association in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil, held an impor- 
tant Evangelical Congress recently, to discuss 

evangelism, Christian literature, social service, and 
training of leaders. Three sessions a day were held in 
each of four leading churches, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Congregationalist and Baptist. A Methodist layman, 
former Governor of one of the States of the Republic 
and member of the Federal Senate, Dr. Nestor Gomes, 
was elected president. The attendance of the enrolled 
members and visitors varied from one hundred to one 
thousand. 

The twenty-five well-written papers, voluntarily 
presented by Brazilian Christians, covered fifteen topics 
and presented a cross section of Brazilian evangelical 
thought. The six largest evangelical denominations in 
Brazil were represented in the executive committee, the 
membership, the authorship of papers, and in the dis- 
cussions. Thus the Congress represented the denomi- 
national elements of evangelical Christianity in the 
Republic. 

Evangelism and the Gospel Message were given first 
place on the program and were emphasized as of prime 
importance. There are indications of an awakening 
interest in real evangelism. The findings on Social 
Service reveal a clearer comprehension of the principles 
and message of the gospel, and the duty of the Church 
to society. The salvation of the individual was given 


preeminence on the program of the Church’s mission in 
the world. 

Emphasis was also placed on the great need for more 
thoroughly-equipped native preachers, teachers, and lay 
workers in all branches of church life. The need for 
apologetic literature was stressed. 

On the last evening an audience of a thousand or 
more filled the auditorium of the new Baptist church, 
and the time was devoted to three-minute testimonies 
from members. 

The Congress was a striking concrete proof of the 
new consciousness springing up in the young Church 
in Brazil. The rising Church on the field passes out 
of the sphere of missionary control. The various 
branches of the Church realize more clearly the need 
for cooperation in delivering to their fellow country- 
men individually the message of the living Christ and 
in making the impact of the gospel felt on the whole 
social and economic order of the nation. 

The best of the papers presented the findings of the 
commissions and the choicest of the impressions given 
of the Congress would make a volume of great value 
to the Christian community and to many outside of 
church circles, if funds are available for their publica- 
tion. One of the greatest obstacles to the intellectual 
life of the young Church is the lack of evangelical litera- 
ture to win men to Christ and his way of life and to 
enrich the spiritual life and build character in the 
Church.—Misstonary Review of the World. 
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New Building at Campo Bello, Housing Primary, Beginners, and Three Sunday-school 


Classes. 


Three Hundred People Attended the Opening of this New Unit of the Plant. 


J osé Manuel Conceicao 
By MRS. J. M. SYDENSTRICKER, Campo Bello, Minas, Brazil 


Brazil, and you do well to remember him. He was 

the first Brazilian evangelist, and the fruits of his 
tireless efforts are evident today. - His conversion reads 
like a story. 

He was a Brazilian priest, vicar of Brotas in the state 
of Sado Paulo. It was said that he was eloquent, honest 
and a lover of horses. According to his custom, he di- 
rected a horse race every Sunday after mass! Being 
very popular and a star speaker, crowds came to hear 
him. Perhaps no small attraction was the fact that there 
was no entry to the race save to attendants at mass. José 
Manuel Conceicao was strictly on the square. 

Once he was asked to preach a sermon on St. Anthony 
at a big “padroeiro” or patron saint festa. Tired of the 
every-day banalities about the saint, he resolved to look 
him up in a Latin Bible in the church. He had never 
read the Bible. Beginning with Genesis, he carefully 
read on and on, but met with no success not 
a sign of St. Anthony! He discovered, however, many 
other things, and was converted. At once he broke up 
horse-racing and started preaching the Bible. 

The usual opposition on the part of the Romish 
Church followed, and the bishop said Conceicio was 
crazy. He decided to be a free-lance preacher and 
began his marvelous propaganda of the gospel that 


J* Manuel Conceicao is a name to conjure with in 


had so recently changed his life. In his wanderings 
he met the pioneer missionary, A. G. Simonton, pro- 
fessed his faith, and in 1865 was ordained. It was not 
to his liking to accept mission plans, so he started out 
alone, roaming everywhere, on foot, from Barbacena in 
the state of Minas to Ponta Grossa in Parana, about 
55,000 miles. He was persecuted, stoned, refused food, 
but his indomitable spirit would not be downed and 
he kept on. All along the way there were seekers after 
God. To those he gave the good news of Jesus, the 
only Saviour of a lost world; these told others; and 
so the number of followers grew and grew, and soon 
churches sprang up. It was not possible to follow 
the usual mission plans, and before long the church 
growth escaped mission boundaries. 

Veteran missionaries today say that, under the grace 
of God, we owe it to José Manuel Conceicao and to 
Chamberlain, his “follow-up” friend, that there are 
50,000 Presbyterians in Brazil today instead of the 
four or five thousand, as would have been the case 
had usual mission methods been used. In fact, say 
these pioneers, work done by men who refused to reach 
out has disappeared, while the work of this good soldier 
of the Cross remains. 

He died December, 1873, in a military hospital, after 
being picked up unconscious on the road. He came to, 
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however, in the hospital and was used of God to con- 
vert the Colonel before he passed on to his reward. The 
Colonel, in turn, wrote a valuable book that was help- 
ful to the Cause. José Manuel Conceicao was buried 
in the military cemetary, but the next commander was 
a priest-controlled officer and ordered exhumation, so 
the bones was taken to Sao Paulo by his old friend 
Chamberlain. Today his grave can be found in the 
mission plot of the old Protestant Cemetary in Sido 
Paulo. 

A Junior College (preparatory to the Theological 
Seminary) at Baruery, Sao Paulo, bears his name, and 
a splendid, substantial work is being done there in 
preparing the national ministry. . It is interesting to note 
that on these very grounds, José Manuel Conceicao once 
spent the night, evangelizing a family living there long 


ago. And so the school is an eloquent, living testimony 
of his good works. 

After all did he not have the true vision of the mis- 
sionary? When possible and feasible, is not constant 
itinerating the preferable way of sowing the Seed? At 
least many consider this to be evangelist work “par 
excellence” and no few would follow in his train. Some 
of us dream of itinerating in the far-away places (when 
our little folks have grown to boarding school age), 
pitching our tents at eventide, and in the flickering 
lights of the campfire singing hymns and telling the 
old, old story of Jesus and his love; in the daytime 
visiting and chatting intimately of the same subject to 
eager inquirers. Thus, like the disciples of old, we 
would be giving the gospel for the first time to farm 
and village, as we wend our way over hill and dale. 





Teachers, Attention 


By MRS{S.UR. GAMMON, Laoras, Brazil 


O YOU ever think you are almost tired of your 

D job? Feel worn out with the daily grind? Think 

the results are small in comparison with the ef- 

fort expended? Don’t believe it! Get your inspiration 

in remembering that we are building for the future, and 
that the full results will be known only in eternity. 

Now and then something happens to stimulate and 
encourage us in an unusual way, and to open our eyes 
to see that what appeared colorless and humdrum was 
really romance, if we only had imagination and faith 
to see it! 

I have just had such an experience, and I want to 
share it with you, hoping it may bring new faith and 
courage to you, as it did to me. 

A few days ago, I had the opportunity of going with 
Mr. Davis to a near-by town, where he had been in- 
vited to preach in a church which is one of the preaching 
points of the pastor of our Lavras church. I had never 
been there before, though I have many friends in the 
town; so I was eager to go. 

It was a beautiful Sabbath morning, and the moun- 
tain roads being at their best, we made excellent time 
in Mr. Davis’s Ford; twenty miles, in only an hour and 
a half! 

We were received with true Brazilian hospitality, in 
the home to which we went; coffee was served imme- 
diately upon our arrival, and a little later, breakfast, 
a very delicious one. We had a delightful surprise in 
visiting that home; the evidences of culture and com- 
fort, unaccompanied by any effort at display, and the 


atmosphere of Christian love that pervaded it, made us ~ 


wish we might tarry for a real visit. It was easy to 
see that the art of home-making had been learned, and 
to recognize the influence of the Charlotte Kemper 
School, where the daughters of the home had been 
trained. 

The church service was another delightful experi- 


ence. The building is small, but attractive, and was 
constructed with a view to being enlarged as the grow- 
ing needs of the congregation may demand. An in- 
teresting fact is that it was built, and is owned by, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of that church! 

It was evident that the members of the family of 
our hostess are the leading spirits in the church—every 
member a worker. One of the daughters is organist; a 
brother holds himself responsible for the lovely flowers 
which beautify the interior. Two young women made 
their public profession of faith in Christ; one was 
formerly a student at the Charlotte Kemper School, and 
is now the secretary of Gammon Institute, and a teacher 
in the school. After the service, we returned to the 
home of our hostess, and again coffee was served,— 
(really a delicious luncheon) to so many members of 
the congregation that I thought, “Gaius, mine host, and 
of the whole church.” 

Perhaps you are wondering just where the thrill comes 
in; for this may seem like a very ordinary experience. 

It was in the realization that suddenly came to me 
that this beautiful Christian home, this self-supporting, 
growing church, with its consecrated membership, are 
the direct fruits of seed sown years ago in the heart of 
one young girl, who studied in the Charlotte Kemper 
School in its early days; the sister of our hostess. She 
gave her heart to her Saviour; and her full time to his 
service. As a teacher in the Kemper during many years, 
her life has borne much fruit; but her home was long 
closed to gospel influences, and there she only met with 
opposition, indifference, or ridicule, according to the 
dispositions of the several members of the family. But 
little by little, the change in her life had its influence, 
and their hearts were opened. I well remember her 
joy when her mother, now in the Heavenly Home, dur- 
ing a visit to Lavras, first attended a church service. 

(Continued on page 699) 
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Student Body, 1981, Chuo Theological Seminary, Kobe, Japan. 


OBE is a strong center of Presbyterianism in 

Japan. Twenty-five years ago there were but 

two little chapels of that denomination in the 
city—an ugly, weather-boarded building high up on 
the hill, and another, quite as unattractive, in Hyogo. 
The Presbyterians have twenty-six places of worship 
in and around Kobe now, some of them beautiful 
modern structures. In 1907 a handful of boys and 
two or three teachers were studying together in a 
little Japanese house, which the mission referred to, 
rather grandiloquently, as “the Seminary.” But it 
was only the material equipment that was second- 
rate. In that first group was a man whose name 
would be known around the world, and his instruc- 
tors were second to’ none in ability. It is largely 
through the work of the teachers and students of the 
Kobe Theological Seminary that the Christian cause 
has advanced so rapidly in Kobe. 

The little school filled a need, and it grew. The 
Mission was assured of a supply of men for the coun- 
try places, and the country work went forward also. 
Newly-opened,chapels sent up candidates for the min- 
istry, and the school’s narrow quarters were all too 
cramped. After several changes, it became plain that 
it must have its own plant, and with painful effort a 
small lot was purchased among the paddy-fields and 
daikon patches at the edge of Kumochi. Fortunate 
investment! The war came on, and Kobe reached out 
iron tentacles and pulled the adjacent country-side into 
her voracious maw. Prices of real estate increased a 
thousand per cent. Big concrete semi-foreign resi- 


Chuo Theological Seminary 


By LOIS JOHNSON ERICKSON, Takamatsu, Japan 


dences, heterogeneous specimens of native architecture, 
warehouses, shops, and gleaming stone retaining walls 
crowded each other to the very edge of the inadequate 
compound. Almost it seemed that the school and dor- 
mitory would be pushed into the ravine nearby. But 
a heroic effort made possible the purchase of a bit 
more land, so that now the Seminary owns about one 
acre, upon which are five trim buildings, tennis courts, 
and flower-gardens. 

Twenty miles away the Northern Presbyterians had 
a school very similar in character to the Kobe Semi- 
nary. For a good many years there was talk of uniting 
the two, but it was not until 1927 that this was done. 
The Osaka plant was sold, and the students sent to 
Kobe. The members of the faculty are from each of 
the old institutions. The Japanese professors are, 
almost without exception, pastors of the leading 
churches in Kobe and Osaka. The name of the school 
has been changed to Chuo Theological Seminary. 


There is a five-year course, embracing all subjects 
taught in the large seminaries abroad, as well as 
thorough instruction in English and the Japanese Bible. 
Many of the teachers have studied in America, and 
two or three of them are well known in Japan as the 
authors of religious books. Dr. E. Mizoguchi and 
Dr. S. P. Fulton have been with the school practically 
from its beginnings. The graduates have made their 
mark all over the country, the very first of them 
being now pastor of a large church in Tokyo, and a 
noted Bible student. 


The best known of all the graduates is Toyohiko 
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Kagawa. He came up from Shikoku to enter in 1908, 
a frail, eager, sensitive lad in a blue kimono and 
school-boy’s cap. A few years before this he had seen 
a blackboard notice that a missionary in Tokushima 
would teach boys English, and reading in a King 
James Bible for the first time of the death of Jesus, 
he laid his head upon his arm in his teacher’s study 
and cried as though his heart would break. His home 
life was wretched. He said of it, ‘““My father’s first 
wife never loved me. I was taken- to a cold, ice- 
frozen home, where I wept day and night .. . 
At eleven I had to go to school from what seemed 
like a house in the licensed quarter . . If, later, 
I had not been able to find God, I believe I would 
have been ruined.” 


Thrown out because of his faith, his missionary 
friends made it possible for Kagawa to take a college 
course in Tokyo, and when that was finished, he 
came to the Kobe Seminary. 


The world knows of Kagawa’s championship of the 
down-and-out,—of his Unions, Guilds, and Coopera- 
tive Associations for farmers and laborers; of his 
earthquake relief and social Settlements; of his lead- 
ership in the Kingdom of God Movement, and his 
fight against Communism. It knows of his political 
activities and opportunities, and of his term in prison. 
But Southern Presbyterians, as they listen to him 
while he unfolds the deep meaning of St. Paul’s 
Epistles at sunrise prayer-meetings, watch him, half 
blind as he is, drawing those swift maps of the Roman 
Empire as¥a background for his sure and exhaustive 
exegesis, and like to think that he first absorbed these 
treasures of Scripture in the little dark Japanese house 
which was our first Seminary. 


Kagawa was cast out of his home more than twenty- 
five years ago, but as we look at the student body of 
today, we know that persecution has not yet ceased 
in Japan. Some years ago a missionary and a Japa- 
nese friend were placing hand-bills advertising special 
meetings into each house in a certain city district. 
Just one block remained, and they hesitated about 
taking more time to their task. But they decided to 
finish up. In that last cho was a boy who accepted 
the invitation, and that night attended church for the 
first time. He became a Christian, and began ‘to in- 
vite others to church. One friend laughed at him, 
and delighted in arguing that death ends all. But 
curiosity led him, too, to go to the little church, and 
there he found something which had never been part 
of his experience before——Love. His home life was 
so dreadful that a sister had attempted suicide. The 
boy give his whole heart to God, and bravely faced 
his father’s fury. There was no wavering, and now 
the young fellow, pressed by poverty, is pursuing his 
seminary studies in preparation for a life of service. 

On April 13th of this year one of the brightest and 
most consecrated of all the students passed away after 
a losing battle with tuberculosis. He was blind, and 
it was his dream to go out as a minister to others 
afflicted in the same way.’ The woman missionary 
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who first befriended the boy has translated bits from 
his diary, which I condense and quote: 

“When I returned to my native place to inform my 
family that I had embraced the Christian faith, a 
friend who could see accompanied me on my journey. 
I had feared to go home, knowing how my relatives 
hated Christianity, and also knowing that persecution 
would be my lot when I declared my new-found faith 
to them. However, my teacher urged me to go and 
tell them, since some day they must know. 

“As the steamer passed from the bay into the ocean, 
the sea became rough, and the boat tossed to and fro. 
Remembering afresh the troubles which awaited me, 
I bowed my head and prayed, ‘O God, as Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, stilled the storm-tossed waters of Gali- 
lee, do Thou calm my heart, and give me courage to 
stand the trials which I know await me.’ I lifted 
my sightless eyes to the setting sun, and it seemed 
to say to me, ‘Go on in the strength that God will 
give you; the afflictions may be many, but by God’s 
grace you can conquer.’ 

“Realizing that the twilight was covering the sea, 
I requested a cabin boy to guide me to my place. In 
the steerage there were many people on the mats. 
Some were singing vile songs, and that I might for- 
get what they sang, I sang within my heart, ‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul.’ 

“Soon after reaching my home I told my mother 
that I had become a Christian, and intended to be an 
evangelist to the blind. Upon hearing this, she ex- 
claimed, ‘What will your grandfather say? You know 
his dislike for Christianity!’ Someone preceded me 
to my grandfather’s house, and told him what he be- 
lieved to be the great calamity which had befallen the 
family. I could feel his anger even before he spoke 
to me. A family conference was called, and the rela- 
tives who came from far and near urged me until 
the early morning hours to renounce my Christian faith. 
I stood in silence, but I prayed for a long time, and 
then I told them that I could never yield to the en- 
treaty to give up my Christian faith. I urged them to 
accept the claims of Christianity. Upon hearing this, an 
uncle became enraged, and striking me, drove me from 
my home, saying, ‘You are no longer worthy to be a 
member of this household. Your name shall be 
stricken from the family register.’ 

“T left the house alone, and went to the temple 
yard to meditate and pray. At six o’clock I called on 
Christian friends, and they prayed with me, and then 
guided me to the returning steamer. I could under- 
stand their sympathy as they, standing on the shore, 
sang, ‘God be with you till we meet again.’ ”’ 

Japan will not be wrecked by materialism while 
brave boys suffer thus without flinching for their 
ideals. 





Missionary Departures 


Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Neville. 
Miss Ruth See. 





Ethiopians 


By JOSEPH SAVELS, Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa 


OME thirty years ago a party of Boers were trekking 
across the South African Kalahari desert. A 
group of grave, bearded men, alert on their horses, 

skilled in the use of their guns. For months they had 
fought against the steadily increasing armies of the 
British empire to keep their country free. But now 
Transvaal and Oranje were conquered, so leaving the 
ruins of their farms, they had placed their women and 
children on the wagons and turned their faces north- 
ward as their fathers had done a century before. They 
had heard that beyond the desert lay goodly lands, 
and there they were going. ‘The journey was long, 
and for many a day the patient oxen pulled the wagons 
through the plains that were waterless and barren. 
Along with them walked their servants, a few score 
of natives belonging to the tribes of the Batshuana. 
After three months traveling, the caravan reached the 
uplands of South Angola and decided to settle about 
fifty miles from Mossamedes. The Portuguese authori- 
ties whose occupation of the country was merely nomi- 
nal did not object to the new colonists. The Boers 
went to work, and soon the country was dotted with 
their homesteads, square red brick buildings with 
thatched roofs, set amidst their gardens and fields, and 
next to each farm the stone-walled cattle kraal and the 
huts of the native workmen. Each group of farms 
built in some central location a simple whitewashed 
temple. On Sundays the farmers in sober black, and. 
the women in white lace kapjes rode to attend divine 
service, and over the African velt that lay silent un- 
der the blazing sun rose the grave tunes of the Psalms 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. The Boers indeed 
are Calvinists of the old school. Amongst their cher- 
ished possessions is the “Staten Bybel,” and each day 
when the evening meal was over the household met and, 
along with the native servants, listened to the read- 
ing of God’s Word and prayed and sang. The 
Batshuana spoke the language of Holland, and fol- 
lowed the creed of their masters. 

Some twelve years after, a big Diamond Mining 
Company operating in the Kasai started cattle raising 
and sent to Angola for men who knew how to handle 
herds. A dozen Boers and a score of Batshuana came 
to the Belgian Congo as cattlemen, where their serv- 
ices were much appreciated. While they were there, 
the colonists had trouble with the Portuguese, and 
having heard that the political power in the Dominion 
of South Africa was again largely in the hands of 
the Dutch, they again left their farms that they had 
set up with so much labor and, true to their migratory 
instinct, started back for Transvaal. The Batshuana, 
however, who had taken service in the Belgian Congo, 
were not aware of the migration of their former mas- 
ters, and thus stranded in a land 2,000 miles from 
their own country, after the completion of their con- 
tract went and located themselves near Dundu, just 
inside the Portuguese territory. 

A short time ago, coming home from a Sunday 
service, I found a small crowd of natives waiting in 


front of my house, and was rather surprised to hear 
their greeting in Dutch, “Goeden morgen, Mynheer.” 

It was a delegation of these Batshuana who had 
walked fourteen days to Luebo. A fine set of men 
with open, honest faces. Soon they sat down and 
told their tale. They had their village and their 
gardens and their fields. They had pigs and sheep 
and poultry, and through the sale of those things kept 
themselves in good comfort. They had built a place 
to worship in, and one of their number, acting as 
schoolmaster, taught the children, and besides held 
regularly preaching services in ten neighboring vil- 
lages. Yet they were not happy. The surrounding 
atmosphere was not congenial. They felt as if their 
freedom of religion was precarious. Being Christians, 
yet babes in their education, they experienced the need 
of support through easy communication with mission- 
aries, and this was denied them. The lands on which 
they were living were inside a diamond-mining conces- 
sion, and the entrance to it was forbidden to all 
visitors, not in the employ of the company, by the 
Portuguese authorities. So they had come to Luebo 
to talk to the Mission and see if they could not ob- 
tain permission from the Belgian authorities to move 
their village within this territory. Moreover, they 
wanted books: books in Dutch, in English, in native 
language. Some time ago friends from Holland had 
sent us a parcel of religious books, and when I told 
them they could choose and take what they needed, 
they were full of joy and profuse in their thanks. 
“Sir,” they said, “we were hungry for such books 
and now we have something to feed our souls with.” 

This group of natives, coming from a land 2,000 
miles distant, had a wonderfully heartening effect on 
our own Christians. These men were the proof that 
the tale of Christ having faithful followers in many 
lands of Africa was not a fancy one. Besides, these 
men presented strength of purpose and character, a 
degree of progress which impressed our own people. 
They were substantial men, knowing how to build 
houses, to raise cattle, to tend.their farms. Cut away 
from their own tribe, their relatives, their friends, they 
had maintained their spiritual life, organized church 
and school. 

These are men showing the African the right road 
to salvation of their souls and their bodies. The 
African indeed is in imminent danger of being swept 
off his feet by the incoming tide of the white man’s 
civilization. He sees that the white man has many 
things that look good, and he wants to have them too. 
But his desires seldom determine him to take the road 
to honest, hard work so as to earn and win. He simply 
says, “I want this and I want that,” and feels ag- 
grieved because he can’t easily obtain what the white 
man has in plenty. He thinks that it is unjust and 
that he is cheated. Moreover, he is apt to chase after 
the flashy things such as a white suit, yellow shoes, 


(Continued on page 704) 
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Korean 
By MRS. J 


N A land where there is no word for home and no 
| word for love in the language, one cannot help 

wondering concerning the women of that land. Such 
a place is Korea. There is a word which means house 
but does not carry the idea of home in any sense. 
In the early days of mission work in Korea, when the 
missionaries began to translate the Bible, they coined 
a word, for love. 

To a heathen Korean family, a girl baby is a most 
unwelcome arrival. She is just another mouth to feed, 
just an added expense to her father, just a daughter to 
be clothed and fed until she marries and goes out of 
her father’s house to be absorbed entirely into the 
family of her husband. A daughter brings no returns. 
The chances are that she will not even be named when 
she arrives, and so she cannot be registered according 
to law. If she dies in babyhood, as so many do, she 
will be stealthily buried in some neglected spot under 
cover of darkness. She is only a girl. 

Woman is man’s inferior in every sense in a heathen 
land. In the Korean language there are three grades 
of speech: honorific talk, or that used to a superior; 
Middle or friend talk, used to an equal; and low or 
child talk used to an inferior. A man always addresses 
his wife in the lowest forms of speech. She is just a 
part of his goods and chattels. 

Being inferior, why should anyone make the effort 
to teach her anything? In the olden days it was just 
accepted that, being a woman, she could not learn— 
could not even learn to read. So it was a rare Korean 
woman indeed who had any educational advantages at 
all before the gospel made its way into her land. 

Being inferior and uneducated too, a woman was 
no real companion for her husband. It was her place 
in the household to be the drudge, really to be the 
slave of her mother-in-law, and to bear children. In 
her life of drudgery, of course there would be no living 
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conveniences provided for her—all her work is the 
hardest kind of toil. 

If the spirits are so unkind as to refuse her a son, 
or perchance any children at all, hers is a sad lot 
indeed. She is either turned out of the household en- 
tirely or set aside while a second wife, and possibly 
others, is brought in to take her place, or worse still, 
share it. When this happens she toils all the harder, 
and to her endless toil will be added the taunts and 
persecutions of the more fortunate women of the house- 
hold. There are many Hannahs and Rachels begging 
that their reproach may be removed, but asking their 
boon of senseless wood and stone. 

Some years ago, a beautiful young woman was 
taken into a household as the second wife because the 
first one had no son. Time passed and when her baby 
came, it too was a girl. In his wrath, that heathen 
man turned that girl and her baby out into the winter 
night when the child was not an hour old. The mother 
lived, but the baby’s life went out, and that girl mother 
had to go out alone among the hills in the darkness 
and bury her babe with her own hands. Today she is 
a happy Christian woman, doing her part well and 
happily in showing to her people what a Christian 
home can mean to a woman. 

As she has no consideration shown her when well, 
in time of illness a heathen Korean woman is prac- 
tically neglected. Why worry about one woman—it is 
easy to get another. Frequently arrangements are made 
for the second wife on the way back from the funeral 
of the first. 

When these facts are considered, is it any wonder 
that there are more women than men in the Korean 
Church? The women have so much more to be ‘grate- 
ful for, so much more for which to love and praise 
and serve their Lord. And they do love and praise 
and serve him by their lives of faith and prayer and 
sacrifice, and by doing their beautiful best to bring his 
Kingdom into the hearts of others. 
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A Belated Tribute to St. Paul 


By MRS. L. RICHARDSON 


HE Israelitish women were privileged far beyond 
the women of the surrounding nations. It is 
significant that St. Luke refers to the prophecy 

of Joel, Acts 2:17: “And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, saith God, I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy.” And again in the 18th verse: “And on 
my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out 
in those days of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy.” 

It was a just command that St. Paul should forbid, 
all preaching or teaching by those new converts among 
pagan women. Their total unfitness was most evident. 

Of all the disciples, St. Paul seems to have been 
most dependent and most appreciative of the help given 


him by the godly women of his various missions. How 
often he refers to “those women which labored with 
me in the gospel.” 

Let us take a look at his letter to the Philippians. 
We remember that Philippi was a chief city of Mace- 
donia. After several days there, Paul and Silas went 
to the river bank where godly women, led by Lydia 
(a seller of purple), were wont to gather for prayer. 
These women received the gospel gladly. Lydia and 
her family were baptized, and Paul and Silas were 
invited to stay at her house. We know this church 
was composed largely of women, for reference is made 
later to the church that is “in the house of Lydia.” In 

(Continued on page 701) 
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The never ending years roll on, 

And good accumulates from work well done. 
From weakened hand the torch is caught, 
To seek for souls whom Jesus bought. 


N 1907 the medical work in Chunju was without 
a male physician. Mrs. L. B. Tate was doing a 
fine work, but one entirely too heavy for her strength. 

In the fall of that year, a most acceptable and con- 
genial assistant came in the person of Miss Emily 
Cordell. I say “congenial” for both Mrs. Tate and 
Miss Cordell were without guile, the kind of per- 
sons whose motives you understand, and you do not 
have to peer beneath to see if there may be a danger 
spot—something of which you had better beware. No, 
Miss Cordell felt that Jesus meant what he said when 
he issued the Golden Rule, and her fellow workers 
did not fear lest she twist words to their confusion, 
and gain her ends by unfair means. 

She did an excellent work. Soon after arriving she 
had the heavy task of nursing Rev. Wm. M. Junkin, 
in a case of something like typhus. Mr. Junkin was 
called to higher service, and Miss Cordell, along with 
Mrs. Tate and other doctors, was left to wonder and 
to weep. 

In 1908 Dr. Birdman was placed in charge of the 


The news has just reached us of the death of Rev. 
A. Sydenstricker at Kuling on August 31st. He had 
spent a happy vacation with his daughter Grace, Mrs. 
J. B. Yaukey and family, at Kunan, and was ill with 
dysentery only a few days. He was 79 years old and 
had only recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his arrival in China. 

He continued his work at the Seminary right up to 
the summer, hardly missing a day at his desk. He 
was also most faithful in his preaching and teaching 
work at the Southern Presbyterian evangelistic center 


Mrs. Emily Cordell McCallie 


An Appreciation 





Chunju medical work, and for a year Miss Cordell 
enjoyed a successful medical experience, but in 1909 
Dr. Birdman went to the mines and the medical work 
was so much reduced that it seemed best to transfer 
her to Mokpo to help Dr. Forsythe. 

Not long after moving to Mokpo, she gave her hand 
to H. D. McCallie, who had been an ardent suitor 
for many months. They were married and she dropped 
out of the regular medical work, but continued to use 
her knowledge and skill in many ways to help bring 
cleanness of life, material and spiritual, to those in 
need of help. 

She was a woman of few words and quite reserved. 
But she had clear judgment and keen conscience and 
feared not to speak when duty directed her. 

I count her among my truest friends. There were 
many occasions when this friendship was tested, but 
she always rang true as a Christian friend. 


Oh yes, because of friends like these 
The sun shines through our cypress trees. 
Beyond the border line called death, 
Beyond the land of mortal breath, 

The soul grows on and on and on, 

As Christ perfects the lives he won. 


Chidisan, July 18, 1931. J. S. NiIsBeEt. 








Death of Rev. A. Sydenstricker, D. D. 


in Nanking. It is not possible to measure the quiet good 
that he did. We shall all miss him, but we rejoice in 
his long life of noble and sacrificing service in China, 
and in his joy xow with his Master and the dear ones 
of his family who have gone before. 

There has been temporary burial at Kuling, but his 
daughters hope to bring the body later to Chinkiang and 
lay it to rest by the side of Mrs. Sydenstricker. Travel 
from Kuling now is very difficult on account of the 
floods and high water in the river. 

FRANK W. Price, Nanking, China. 





Death of Mrs. J . K. Levie 


Word has just been received that Mrs. J. K. Levie, 
of Kwangju, Korea, died in Kwangju on September 
28th. The deepest sympathy of the many friends is 
extended to Dr. Levie and family and to the Korean 
Mission in their great loss and sorrow. 









Death of Dr. H. S. Allyn 


The many friends of Dr. H. S. Allyn will be grieved 
to learn of his death in Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil, 
on October 4th. Dr. Allyn had been in failing health 
for some months and his death was not unexpected. 
To the family and to the Brazil Mission we extend 
our deepest sympathy. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1-September 30, 1930............... $281,956.76 


Decrease for six months 
Apportionment. for 1931-1932 


Budget Receipts—April 1-September 30, 1931 


+ neat ane © 0° Cee $ 23,697.14 
ee ee eee $1,643,000.00 
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258,259.62 









I Want to Know 


Question: In answering questions on the “I Want 
to Know page, why not use a phrase something like 
this, “as you will find published on page — of the 
Annual Report of Foreign Missions for 1931” or “As- 
sembly Minutes, page —, 1931’? 

1. This would show that the answer was auchorita- 
tive. 

2. Also that the information was available to the 
public. 

3. Suggesting that they do some looking for them- 
selves. 


I. S. McElroy, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Answer: This would certainly be easier for the 
Editor, but unfortunately it would not always satisfy 
the questioner. In fact, it might be construed as 
“hedging,” or the information after being found might 
not be clear enough. We refuse to be accused of hedg- 
ing; we will try not to be vague; we have little hope 
of many being willing to make much effort to discover 
for themselves from references, the needed informa- 
tion they desire. 


Question: Out of every $100.00 given to general 
benevolences, how much actually gets to the foreign 
field? 

Miss Mary B. Taylor. 


Answer: First, what’are referred to as “general 
benevolences”? On page 292 of the 1931 Assembly 
Minutes we find listed the total contributions of our 
Church this year to all causes. If we eliminate “pastor 
salaries,” “current expenses,” “building expenses,” and 
“miscellaneous contributions,” we find that the For- 
eign Mission Committee got $28.35 out of every $100.00 
raised for everything else. Perhaps this may be tak- 
ing “general benevolences” in the broadest sense of 
the term. The item “Miscellaneous Contributions,” 
however, is questionable, for it also may have some 
“benevolences” included in it. If we included it, there- 
fore, among the “general benevolences,” we find that 
the Foreign Mission Committee gets only $25.78 out 
of every $100.00. 

The second question involved in answering this ques- 
tion is the expression, “How much actually gets to the 
foreign field?” Of the total monies given to the Execu- 
tive Committee of Foreign Missions during the year 
1930-1931, 84.7% actually went into the foreign fields. 
Of the remainder, 3.81% was spent in the Nashville 
office; 4.67% was spent creating Foreign Mission in- 
terest in the home churches and raising Foreign Mis- 
sion contributions; 2.12% was spent paying interest on 
Executive Committee borrowings; 3.79% was spent on 
Men’s, Women’s, Stewardship, and Assembly’s Work 
Committees; while the remaining .91% was spent in 
cooperative work with other F. M. Boards, on medical 
examinations of candidates, and Secretaries Emeritus. 
(See pp. 2-4, “How Your Foreign Mission Dollar Was 
Spent,” Free Leaflet, Foreign Mission Committee, Box 
330, Nashville, Tenn.) 


Question: Would it not be well to adopt some 
system similar to the Baptist and Methodist of show- 
ing figures as to maintaining missionaries’ salaries 
separate from other expenses in order that there be 
no misunderstanding on the part of individuals and 
churches supporting such causes? 

G. A. Warthen, Richmond, Va. 


Answer: I am not sure that I fully understand what 
is comprehended in this question, but I think Mr. 
Warthen has in mind listing the various items of mis- 
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sionary support in separate columns, as, for instance, 
“travel,” “rental allowance,” “child allowance,” sala- 
ries,” etc, 

There is no objection, whatever, in listing these 
items in the Foreign Mission Annual Report if it would 
give the Church a better understanding of how its 
money is spent. The only reason these figures are 
now grouped under broader headings on page 82 of 
the Foreign Mission Committee’s 1931 Annual Report, 
is to save room. Here these figures are grouped un- 
der the four following items: “Travel,” “Salary and 
Child Allowance,” “Rent, Medical, etc.”, “New Mission- 
ary Outfit and Travel.” Should a large enough group 
in the Church want this further itemized, I am sure 
that the Foreign Mission Committee would gladly en- 
tertain any reasonable request to that end. 


Question: Are our missionaries allowed $200.00 


a year for each child besides their own salary? 

Answer: This question was answered fully on page 
570 of the September, 1931, PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEy. On 
all of our Mission fields the child allowance is as fol- 
lows: Children 1-10 years of age receive $150.00 a 
year; children 10-21 years of age receive $200.00 a year. 
When these children come to America to boarding 
schools they receive $350.00 a year. 


Question: When missionaries die or retire or re- 
sign from the work what is done with the money that 
has been used for them? Why cannot thut be used 
instead of new support being raised? 

Answer: When missionaries die, or retire, or resign 
from the work, the money heretofore given by individ- 
uals or groups for their support is usually transferred 
to the support of another missionary provided the donor 
wishes to continue his gift. Not all givers continue 
their gifts this way, although the Foreign Mission 
Secretaries make an earnest effort to this end. Unfor- 
tunately, however, not every missionary on the foreign 
field has his support underwritten in this way, so that 
not every death or retirement releases a pledge appli- 
cable to someone else. 


Question: What is the attitude of the Foreign 
Mission Committee toward the diverting of benevolent 
funds to the promotional agencies? 

W. W. Arrowood. 


Answer: In this question the word “diverting” is 
used. Perhaps not every Southern Presbyterian or 
every member of the Foreign Mission Committee would 
want to use this word in this connection. There are 
those who maintain that this is not a “diversion” of 
funds, on the ground that the promotional agencies 
were created to “promote” the work of the Assembly 
Causes. In so far as these promotional agencies truly 
“promote” the Assembly Causes, it seems that the 
Assembly Agencies might be assessed for their sup- 
port. 

This question has been before the General Assembly 
several times in recent years and is now before the 
newly-created Stewardship and Finance Committee of 
the Assembly. It is hoped that it will be definitely 
and satisfactorily answered at the 1932 General As- 
sembly. 


Question: What is the meaning of the word “cut” 
when used by the Foreign Mission Committee? 

1. Does it mean there will be some of our mission- 
aries sent home? 

2. Does it mean their salaries will be cut? 

3. Does it mean some native workers will be cut off? 
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4. Does it mean some school or social service will 
be eliminated? ‘ 

Answer: In answering this group of questions we 
will use the word “cut” to mean the act of reducing 
the amount of money to be spent on Foreign Mission 
work. Now for the four questions: 

1. Cuts do not necessarily imply the sending home 
of a missionary. This the Foreign Mission Committee 
has been trying to avoid, feeling that these shrink- 
ages are temporary, and that it is thus far better to 
make temporary rearrangements in other departments 
of the work rather than bring a missionary family 
home from the field. It is no small matter to bring 
a missionary and his family back to America and 
ask them to start over in a new work. The missionary 
force has not been reduced by actually “recalling” 
missionaries, but it has been reduced nearly 100 in 
the last four years by simply failing to fill vacancies 
caused by resignation or death, as they have occurred. 

2. The Foreign Mission Committee has not yet made 
any cut in foreign missionaries’ salaries, but word 
is coming from our various Missions that the mis- 
sionaries themselves have taken a cut in salary so as 
to supplement and help out the cut made in the other 






On Thursday afternoon, August 28th, in a simple 
and beautiful ceremony, the Rev. William A. 
McIlwaine, of Nagoya and Miss Bess Martin Blake- 
ney, of Marugame, were united in mariage at the home 
of Bishop Hamilton in Karuizawa. On three sides 
the wide living-rooms were opened to the loveliness 
of out-of-doors, and within evergreen, golden glow 
and mountain flowers were massed against the rustic 
walls and grey stone fireplace. Two clergymen had 
part in the ceremony, Dr. W. B. McIlwaine, father 
of the groom, and Bishop Hamilton. The maid of 
honor was Miss Susan Currell, of Marugame, and 
the best man Dr. L. C. M. Smythe. The bride was 
given away by Dr. W. McS. Buchanan, also of 
Marugame. As the wedding party passed out after the 


1. What mevement came to birth in Brazil October 
3, 1930? 

2. Would Micah in these modern days in Brazil have 
to change his message? 

3. What does the “New Order” demand? 

4. What were the subjects discussed at the Evan- 
gelical Congress held by the Protestant Pastors’ 
Association in Rio? 

5. What is one of the greatest obstacles to the in- 
tellectual life of the young Church in Brazil? 

6. Who was José Manuel Conceicio? 

7. How did he happen to get interested in Chris- 
tianity ? 

8. What institution is named for him? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





Mcllwaine-Blakeney 






Hidden Treasure 








November, 1931 





work. For instance, word has come from Korea that 
every missionary has taken a 10% cut in his salary 
so as to help bolster the greatly reduced educationa! 
and evangelistic budgets. This cut was not made by 
the Executive Committee, It is purely voluntary. 

3. In most cases the cut makes it necessary to cut 
off native workers, although in many cases the Mission 
tries to get each native worker to accept a reduced 
salary in order that no one may have to be dropped. 


4. In some cases the size of schools and the amount 
of benevolent work done by the missionary has been 
greatly reduced. Some institutions on account of the 
reduced budget seem threatened with actually closing, 
while some which have been closed for several years 
cannot be reopened. This is always a last resort, how- 
ever, as missionaries themselves will make the utmost 
sacrifice by putting their own salaries into this work, 
in order to keep the work from closing. As far as the 
Home Church is concerned, this is unfortunate, be- 
cause it gives the Home Church the impression that 
although many cuts are threatened, few are ever exe- 
cuted. Only the heroism, generosity, and self-sacrifice 
of our missionaries keeps them all from being car- 
ried out. 


service, Mr. Percy Buchanan sang “O Perfect Love.” 
There was more than the usual joy and sympathy for 
the young couple, for Miss Blakeney had recently re- 
covered from a very dangerous illness, and the sud- 
den announcement of her engagement, following so 
closely after keen suspense as to her life, was a happy 
surprise. Mr. and Mrs. McIlwaine were for several 
years members of the Southern Presbyterian Station 
at Nagoya, but for some months past Mrs. McIlwaine 
has been living in Shikoku. She is from Matthews, 
N. C., while Mr. McIlwaine, whose parents are 
living at Kochi, was born in Japan. The good wishes 
of an unusually large circle of friends will follow this 
young couple as they take up their work this fall at 
Nagoya.—Reprinted from a Japanese paper. 


9. What did one young girl do who studied at Char- 
lotte Kemper? 

10. Where did some of the Boers settle after the 
Transvaal and Oranje were conquered? 

11. Who did they take with them? 

12. How did some of the Batshuana tribe happen to 
be left in the Belgian Congo? 

13. When was Chuo Seminary organized? 

14. Who is the most outstanding graduate of Chuo 
Seminary? 

15. Has the Korean language a word for home and 
love? 

16. What happened to the second wife in the Korean 

home? 
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No Sound of Hammer 


ACK in the sixth chapter of the first book of 

Kings we find this account of the building of 

the temple of Jehovah: “And the house, when 
it was in building, was built of stone made ready be- 
fore it was carried thither; so that there was neither 
hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house while it was in building.” So holy was the 
dwelling place of the Eternal that the very putting 
together of its wall was an act of worship, not to be 
desecrated by any disorder. So the harsh and dusty 
work of shaping the stone was done at the quarry, 
and only the perfect column brought to the house of 
worship. 

Sometime in December your, church or Sabbath 
school will, in all probability, present a Christmas 
service. What steps will have been taken in the 
“building” of that program? If it is to mean a real 
experience of worship and giving, it must be built 
as was the temple, with foresight, order and prayer. 

That means, first, an early start. All through No- 
vember you will be working. (For how many years 
had David been laying up “gold and silver and onyx 
stone” that should go into the temple?) 

“Stone made ready before it was brought thither.” 
Of what “stone,” what elements, is a program built? 
Music is one element, and a most vital one. Drama 
is another; so are costuming and decorating. How 
many of us are too familiar with this picture—stupid, 
disgraceful, pathetic—of a church preparing for a 
“pageant”: children standing stiffly about, waiting for 
the cue to recite their clippings; other children, with 


no special part, hanging around and getting under 
foot; the choir noisily turning pages and ccming in 
at the wrong time; a number of ladies discussing cos- 
tumes; several men and boys tacking up evergreen. 


Sounds of hammers—literal and figurative—in the 


house of the Lord! 

It need not be this way. We cam shape our stones 
at the quarry. In her helpful book “Through the 
Eyegate into the City of Mansoul,” Mildred Welch 
devotes two entire chapters, as well as many scattered 
references, to the spiritual preparation for religious 
pageantry. We can see to it that the music stone, the 
costume stone are in good shape before we try to fit 
them together. It is not necessary to have a great 
many “rehearsals,” in fact, too many can very easily 
spoil the freshness and reality of the service, leaving 
it sterile and mechanical. Two or three complete re- 
hearsals are sufficient, if all those taking part first 
understand what they are doing. 

And this is the chief part of our building. Music, 
drama, decorating, these are outstanding pillars, but 
they are not the most important part. The temple 
of God is made up of lives, common, everyday lives 
of you and me; “ye also as living stones are built up 
a spiritual house.” Are we making our lives ready 
for this service? 

If we are shaping them, by prayer and preparation, 
then. we will really offer to God a service of worship 
and the dedication of life. 


K. 





The Christmas Vesper Service for 1931 


The title of the 1931 Christmas Vespe: Service 
is There Was No Room and the cover is taken from 
the beautiful painting by Merson, “The Arrival at 


Bethlehem.” It has been prepared by Katharine See 
and Mildred Welch, and sample copies have been 
mailed out to Superintendents of Sunday schools, pas- 
tors, and secretaries of Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief. Any one desiring a copy, may have 
it by sending a 2 cent stamp to the 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Our 1930 Christmas Service 


First Prize Paper 


(This paper, sent in by the Young People’s Society of the Green Street Presbyterian Church, Augusta, 


Ga., received first prize in our 1930 Christmas contest. ) 


ERHAPS the secret of the success of the 1930: 

Christmas Service in our church lies in the 

thorough preparation for it and the large par- 
ticipation in it. From the time that it was decided 
to use the program, “Sing, O Heaven,” the committees 
started to work. 

Appointed to look after the details were a Program 
Committee and a Decoration Committee, the Pastor 
being an important member of each of these. 

The Service and its purpose were announced in 
November, and the theme, the Dedication of Life, was 
stressed from the beginning. In the Sunday morning 
services, throughout the month of December, this theme 
was the subject of the sermons, the congregation being 
urged to turn from the customary observance of Christ- 
mas to that truest observance, the giving of ourselves 
to the Saviour. The Young People’s programs looked 
forward to this service as the culmination of their 
theme for the month, Christ’s gift to us and the 
gift of our lives to him. The Wednesday evening 
prayer meetings for December were all inspirational 
and carried the thought of giving our lives to the 
Master, with special prayers for the Christmas Serv- 
ice. At the Sunday-school hour the re-consecration 
of every life was urged and teachers and pupils were 
asked to pray to this end. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
held a consecration service at their December Inspira- 
tional Meeting and the Business Women’s Circle 
adapted the same program to their Circle meeting. 

The envelopes for the offering for Ministerial Re- 
lief were distributed in the Sunday school on the first 
Sunday in December. The offering was brought to 
the attention of the Sunday school regularly there- 
after. Following the call to a dedication of life- 
service was an equally strong call to the setting aside 
of a portion of our substance for these who have 
served our Master so well. At all other services of 
the Church frequent announcement was made so that 
these two gifts—life and money—were on the hearts 
and minds of every man, woman, and child. 

The Program Committee gave much time and 
thought to the preparation of the material for this 
Service. The program sent out by the Committee 
was altered somewhat, but used as a foundation and 
the theme followed carefully. Some of the Scripture 
was changed and some music added, notably “No 
Room In the Inn” (A. L. Skelton and Grace Upde- 
graff) a soprano solo with quartette refrain, which was 
most impressive. Enough copies of the program for 
all who took part were assembled in attractive form. 
Two scrolls were made for the Readers; these carried 
the entire Service. In addition to this, mimeographed 
copies of an outline program were distributed to the 
congregation, enabling everyone to participate in the 
Service. 


The Service was held at six o’clock in the evening, 
the Sunday before Christmas. Simplicity and beauty 
marked the decorations. On one side of the platform 
stood two stately trees, sparkling with many tiny, white 
electric lights. Behind the pulpit was a background 
of green, while in the center of the scene—on a level 
with the floor—was a manger filled with straw, from 
which a light shone. On one side of this stood a 
lighted candle. The spacious auditorium with its 
soft ivory and green was dimly lighted, adding to the 
beauty and solemnity of the setting. 


The Service was in three parts: Processional, carols, 
and songs by the children; the celebration of the birth 
of Jesus; the dedication of life. 


The Readers and attendants were attractively and 
simply clothed in cap and gown to harmonize with 
the vested Minister and choir. As they approached 
the reading stands they stopped at the manger, kneel- 
ing a moment. The attendants knelt at the manger, 
then lighted two candles before taking their places by 
the side of the Readers, indicating that the Scripture 
was to be read in the light that came from Christ. 
Every part of the program was entered into with 
reverence and sincerity. 


At the conclusion of the second part of the service, 
the Minister made an appeal for the consecration of 
life and substance, asking that the offering for the 
aged ministers be a real gift to Christ. Following 
this the offering was taken by six young boys. 


The music then changed and the Minister came from 
the pulpit, knelt at the manger, lighted his candle 
and pledged anew his allegiance to Christ and the 
Church. Following him came representatives from 
the Choir, Session, Board of Deacons, Sunday school, 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Men of the Church, Young Peo- 
ple, Juniors and the Children of the Church, each in 
turn taking his, or her, place at the manger, lighting 
the candle and audibly consecrating the group repre- 
sented. The Minister and Choir representatives re- 
turned to their places, the others remaining in a group 
on each side of the manger. Then the Minister in- 
vited all who would to come as individuals and express 
their love and loyalty to the Saviour. Many responded 
to this invitation and, after kneeling silently at the 
manger, took their places with the group which had 
preceded them. 

In the quiet of the evening hour, with the beauty 
of the Christmas lights and the strains of the heart- 
stirring music in such a lovely setting, the Holy Spirit 
touched the hearts of the people and made them glad 
that they had been given an opportunity to “let their 
lips and lives express the Holy Gospel we profess.” 


—A Witness. 





It Could Happen 


By KATHARINE A. SEE 


It couldn’t happen— 

That a young widow—who is kept from em- 
ployment by the care of her two little children; 
whose husband poured out his life in a tragically 
brief term of service—should be told that she and 
her children must live on a mere pittance from 
the funds of Ministerial Relief. 

That the Committee of Ministerial Relief must 
periodically “scale” the apportionments of its 
growing list of beneficiaries to fit the income from 
the churches; that ministers and their widows 
must sometimes wait anxiously for the check that 
is too uncertain and too scanty to befit the dignity 
and sense of justice of the Church. 

That Presbyterians, informed of the situation 
among their veteran ministers, should still be con- 
tent to hand out to them this inadequate dole. 


It couldn’t happen—but it did. 
It didn’t happen— 
That there was a beneficent Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund ready to provide for this young widow and 
her children in a way more nearly adequate. 
That $600 was the minimum, not the maxi- 
mum, appropriation for -our faithful ministers, 
nor that their annuities were equitable and as- 
sured. 7% 
That our Church long ago made perpetual and 
positive provision for her servants. 
It didn’t happen—but it could. 
And it can happen. 
And it will happen. 
The Ministers’ Annuity Fund was born in Prayer; 
its establishment has been carried on in Prayer; it 
will be completed in Prayer. 





“Tl Wish” 


66 FTER fourty-four years of unbroken service 
to the Church, I am at last brought to a 
point where, if it is possible, I need help to 

meet my daily wants.” 

So wrote an old minister. Forty-four years of 
service! and what years they had been. Nearly the 
whole time in the home mission work—by choice; 
two sons and six “spiritual children” in the ministry, 
at home or in the foreign field all with families and 
on small salaries. Expenses had been heavy, but by 
doing all their own heavy work, the family had 
managed to remain independent. But now— 

“In the past year .my strength has begun to fail 
me. I can’t make both ends meet just on the salary, 
and I can’t continue to do the hard physical labor. 
If the Lord wills, I want to preach at least six more 
years—but if I do, I must begin to save my strength.” 

There is a bitter irony in the fact that Ministerial 
Relief can take a man only when the churches can no 
longer support him because of failing health. The 


old minister was faced with two alternatives: either 
he could retire on a tiny appropriation from Minis- 
terial Relief; or, he could continue to struggle on a 
tiny salary. He chose the latter. 

Two years pass; what those years have meant to him 
we can only guess. Another letter comes, this time 
from the Presbytery’s chairman of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief: 

“T am enclosing the application for Rev. 

His is a clear case, and a very pathetic one.” 

Since that time, he has been on the “Honor Roll” 
of ministers; his appropriation has been greater or 
less as the Church has given—always inadequate to 
meet his need. Not so long ago he wrote us again: 

“T wish the Annuity Plan had been devised and 
put in operation in my early ministry. The more I 
study it, the wiser and better it seems to me. Earnestly 
I pray the Lord to guide the Church to make it a 
success,” 

How well he knows! 





**l Have Commanded the Ravens” 


I know a minister. 

He is now in the prime of life. 
always be. 

He is now serving a wide and difficult field. But— 
he cannot always serve it. 

He could serve a small church for a good many 
more years. But—will a church call a minister whom 
it might later find helpless on its hands? 

This minister dreams of a “Sunset Home,” a low, 
snug cottage in a certain apple orchard (the site’ is 
already picked). But—will that cottage be built? 

With the aid of Providence he sent his children 


But—he will not 
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through college. They are now slowly paying back 
the “education debt.” But—his children can never 
help him very much; for they too have been infected 
with the ideal of Christian service, and so can never 
be rich. 

The ravens that fed Elijah have never failed this 
family. So he looks forward confidently to the es- 
tablishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. If there 
are any “buts,” his Scotch Presbyterian’ reticence never 
betrays them. 

The God of Elijah is still mindful of his prophets. 
But—will his people accept the réle of “ravens”? 

They will not fail! 








Christian 
church is young in a young country, with youthful 
members predominating—young people responsive to 


Endeavor Society, Loxley, Ala. “Our 


good things. We have had the Christmas Dedication 
Service for three years, each year opening our eyes 
a little wider and putting the Christ Birthday Songs 
into our hearts a little stronger. This service draws 
us all more together in number and in strength of 
heart. The interest of the community has been mani- 
fested. We all look forward to the Christmas Service.” 


Senior Christian Endeavor Society, El Paso, Texas. 
“Was a mission church of sixty-five members too am- 
bitious to try to put on the Christmas service, ‘Sing, 
O Heavens’? the leaders did not think so, and pre- 
sented the matter to the Workers’ Conference and to 
the Senior Christian Endeavorers early in November. 
Two things were uppermost in the minds of the lead- 
ers. First, to interest as many people as possible, and 
second, to secure a good offering for Ministerial Re- 
lief. To further these ends, these things (among many 
others), were done. Each Sunday the pastor gave out 
interesting leaflets sent out by the Committee of C. E. 
and M. R. 

“For several Sundays in the Sunday school heart 
stories were told by good speakers. And the little 
envelopes were given out after one of these stories. 
Two posters were made by the Endeavorers. One repre- 
sented the old minister at prayer and one the little 
frightened girl. 

“In the first part of the vesper service, the pastor 
conducted a five minutes’ meditation, when he talked 
on the giving of self, service, and substance, and the 
members of the congregation were asked to decide 
what they could give, as they bowed their heads in 
prayer. As we all united in singing, ‘O come, let us 
adore him,” truly we prayed that every heart might 
adore him and every department of our church might 
feel results from this Christmas service.” 


Notes From Our Christmas Mail of 1930 





Senior Christian Endeavor Society, Glenview Pres- 
byterian Church, Memphis, Tenn. “During the month 
of December, the pastor held classes once a week for 
the children, the purpose of which was to prepare 
them to dedicate their lives to Jesus Christ. Credit 
should be given to our pastor and Sunday-school super- 
intendent for the splendid and striking ways in which 
they presented the dire need of ministerial relief. In 
addition to the regular sermon a ‘sermonette’ was given 
for the children on the subject of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief. At the service itself, each 
group was represented by a person in the respective 
departments. The whole program of ‘Sing, O Heavens,’ 
was very simply carried out and the decorations were 
few but pretty. .. . 

“This whole description may sound rather plain and 
drab, but it is sometimes these simple things that im- 
press us most. At least this is the way it seemed to 
strike us, for during that hour the audience appeared 
to forget their worldly cares and misfortunes and give 
their hearts whole-heartedly to God in full appreciation 
of his bountiful blessings, and above all, his gift of 
Jesus Christ the Saviour.” 


Junior Christian Endeavor Society, Claiborne Ave., 
Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, La. (How many 
other churches can give such a fine example of full 
cooperation ?—Eds.) 

“These people took part—in the presentation of 
‘Sing, O Heavens.’ The pastor and every officer of 
the church, with the exception of four men. There 
were four elders, four deacons and nine trustees. The 
Superintendent of the Sunday school, the Primary 
Superintendent, President of Woman’s Auxiliary, Sec- 
retary of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
Junior Christian Endeavor Superintendent and Junior 


Endeavorers. Fourteen teachers of Bible classes, Pri- 
maries, Beginners, Young -/eople and Men-of-the- 
Church.” 
























A Lovely Christmas Gift 


For that Sunday-school class of yours, for that mis- 
sionary friend across the seas, for a shut-in—Christmas 
Carols, words and music of the best-known and best- 
loved Christmas carols. When Christmas cards are 
gone, this gift will remain loved and prized through 
the years. 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen copies. 


Order From 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 








Net decrease for six months 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1-September 30, 1930 
Budget Receipts—April 1-September 30, 1931 





oe eee ee eeeevesr 


oe ete eee eer eevee 






$51,747.97 
49,796.09 


$ 1,951.88 
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Thanksgiving 


Reprinted from “Lutheran Woman’s Work.” 


For Thy care of me through the changing years, 

For the blessed privilege of tears, 

For Thy “fear thou not” when assailed by fears, 
I thank Thee, Lord. 


For health and strength and abiding will 

That enable me my place to fill, 

While remembering Thy “Peace, be still,” 
I thank Thee, Lord. 


For Thy chastening rod that has proved Thy love, 
For my steadfast faith scoff cannot move, 
For Thy promise of sweet rest above, 

I thank Thee, Lord. 


For the soul’s dark battles often won, 
For the finishing of tasks begun, 
For the power to say “Thy will be done,” 
I thank Thee, Lord. 
Amoretta Fitch. 





Suggested Prayer Topics 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for Assembly's Home Missions 
November 8-15, 1931 


OR the whole work of Home Missions; for the 
churches, Sunday schools, community centers, mis- 
sion schools, medical service and work of evan- 

gelism. For all those who administer and those who 
serve on the field. 

For our Home Missionaries—that God will “enrich 
their personal lives, keep them in physical strength, and 
use them to lead a multitude of souls to the Saviour”; 
that we may know them and follow them day by day 
with our prayers, our interest and our support. 

For the 12,000,000 Negroes in America; for a better 
understanding between the races; that as Christians of 
the white race come in daily contact with the Negroes 
they may apply the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount, realizing that for the white and Negro man 
alike the standard is “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself”; for the work of our Church among the 
Negroes; for Snedecor Memorial Synod and all Negro 
pastors; for the four Negro Presbyterials; for Stillman 
Institute, Mr. A. L. Jackson, Principal, faculty and 
students; for the workers in the four industrial mis- 
a at Louisville, Richmond, Atlanta, and New Or- 
eans. 

For the great host of foreign-speaking peoples in 
this country who have come to America seeking some- 
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thing better; for the work of the Church among them, 
that through the service of our Home Missionaries 
Christ’s redeeming love may be made manifest, and a 
large number may be brought to the Saviour; for Texas- 
Mexican Industrial Institute for boys, and the Pres- 
byterian School for Mexican Girls, faculty and stu- 
dents; for the four Italian boys from Kansas City Mis- 
sion, who are volunteers for the ministry; for mission- 
aries to the Chinese, French, Hungarians, Cubans 
Syrians, Czechoslovakians and Jews. 

For the workers in the mountains who are seeking 
to bring to these people the opportunities so long denied 
them; for the mission schools, that from them may 
continue to go forth Christian leaders for the homes, 
the schools, and the churches in the Southern moun- 
tains; for Rev. E. V. Tadlock, Superintendent of Moun- 
tain Work; for the faculties and students of all our 
mountain schools; for pastors of mountain mission 
churches; for Sunday-school and community workers. 

For the 355,000 American Indians; that our Church 
may not fail to furnish the mén and the means to ac- 
complish the great task of winning to faith in Jesus 
Christ these people for whom we are responsible; for 
Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, Superintendent of Indian Work; 
for Oklahoma Presbyterian College, for Rev. E. Hotch- 
























pastors; for Indian Presbyterial and Presbytery. 
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kin, President, for faculty and students; for Goodland a blessing upon the work of His Church”; for the pas- 
Indian Orphanage, for Mr. E. D. Miller, Superin- tors and officers of all our churches. 
tendent, for faculty and students; for all our Indian 


November, 1931, 






That the Cause of Home Missions may be more real 
to us; have a larger place in our thoughts, in our prayers, 


“For an outpouring of God’s spirit that we may ex- and in our giving, as a result of this period of study 


perience a revival in the hearts of His people and see and meditation. 





N ACCORDANCE with the action of the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, the office of the Department of 
Woman’s Work will be moved to Atlanta, Ga. The 

time set for this move is the latter part of November. 
Up to that time, therefore, please continue to address 
all communications to 275 Field Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Full notice regarding the address of the new office will 
be given through the next issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey and through the Church Papers. 

It will be of distinct help both to your Auxiliary 

work and to the office, if all the women try to anticipate 


The Department of Woman's Work 


to Move in November 





their needs for such literature as they will desire to 
order during November, and send these orders to the 
St. Louis office before November 15th. In this way 
your requests will receive prompt attention, whereas 
orders sent in during the last two weeks of November 
will necessarily be delayed. We are counting on your 
prayers and your cooperation, both of which we grate- 
fully appreciate. 


Janie W. McGavucHEy, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 





HERE are many reasons why Assembly’s Home 
7 Missions should be stressed with renewed interest 

and loyalty at this time. Among these reasons 
there are two, either of which would justify amply all 
the outlay involved in such an enterprise. 


One of these is the unique place it holds as an 
evangelistic and Christianizing force in the life 
of our own country. 


No thoughtful observer of present-day conditions can 
fail to see that the peculiar need of America right now 
is the old world-need of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
There are many things we deplore; many distressing 
and alarming “signs of the times.” Public leaders are 
looking here and there for a remedy or remedies. Many 
expedients are being proposed. Years ago Mr. Glad- 
stone made a remark to Dr. Theodore Cuyler as they 
were strolling together in London, talking about world 
conditions. He said, “Cuyler, we speak of questions, 
but there is only one question, and that is, how shall 
we bring the gospel to bear on our problems?” That 
exactly covers the situation here in America today. 

A very pertinent observation made during the World 
War has been attributed to various sources. As two 
men were deploring that awful tragedy, one of them 
said, “What a pity that the Christian religion should 
have failed.” His companion replied: ‘The Chris- 
tian religion has not failed. It has not been tried yet.” 
And this is true, whoever may have said it. There is 
a sufficient remedy for all our troubles. It lies within 


the doors of the Church. We simply need to give it 


Why? 


By REV. J. H. HENDERLITE, D. D. 





a chance. Our need in America today is just that same 
need of the world in the first century which Jesus and 
His disciples faced when He said, ‘“‘As the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” To solve our problems 
the Church must wake up and carry out the program 
of God. 
“For ills like these Christ is the only cure; 
Say less than this and say it tc the winds.” 

Here is the reason for the Church to rally with 
renewed zeal to Home Missions in general. And here 
is the special reason for supporting Asembly’s Home 
Missions in particular. It has its own peculiar place 
which no other agency fills. It is not just a fifth 
wheel, a sort of adjunct to other missionary forces. 
It has its own great field without which it would 
remain vacant. Because this is true, our Church cre- 
ated the Department of Assembly’s Home Missions. 
If this department were done away with, the Church 
would simply have to go to work and create some other 
agency like it, or else leave a great work undone 
and shut her eyes to a most fruitful and challenging 
opportunity. 

That this is true no one can fail to realize who 
studies the work now being done through the Execu- 
tive Committee for the Indians, the 600,000 Mexicans 
in Texas, the Negro churches and schools, the moun- 
tain boys and girls, the foreigner and the Jew, to 
say nothing of the forty-odd weaker Presbyteries which 
are helped in the support of their churches. 

In no way can our Church meet this need apart from 
Assembly’s Home Missions. Perhaps the work might 
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otherwise be done, but the fact is that it is not. So, 
when we take money from this cause to support other 
causes, or allow some other phase of the Home Mis- 
sion enterprise to absorb funds which in the scheme 
of the Church are allotted to Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions, we are indeed “robbing Peter to pay Paul’; 
we are leaving a great and fruitful field untouched and 
shutting our eyes to a most challenging opportunity 
to promote the Kingdom of Christ. 

Another reason that calls for our loyalty to 
Assembly’s Home Missions is the place it oc- 
cupies in the supreme task of the Church—the 
evangelization of the world. 

It does not take much thought to discover that As- 
sembly’s Home Misions is potentially and practically 
a very distinct factor in world missions. It is still 
true, “As goes America, so goes the world.” In pres- 
ent-day Foreign Mission effort, this truth has acquired 
new meaning. The foreign missionary today faces a 
problem that the pioneers knew little about. The 
world was big then. To the masses in China and 
Japan, America was truly terra imcognita. All they 
knew about it was that it was the land from which 
the missionaries came. They very largely judged all 
Americans by the missionaries. Today there is an en- 
tirely different situation. The world has shrunk to 
one big neighborhood. And in a neighborhood there 
are no secrets. The news, be it good or bad, spreads 
fast. With the help of the electric cable, the daily 
press, the radio, and the moving picture, and all the 
other glib gossips created by modern invention, the 
people on the other side of the world know all about 
us. And, of course, it is usually the worst news that 
travels fastest and farthest. So it has come about 
that the missionary faces a greater obstacle in this 
than in the forces of heathenism and false religion. 
One of the most effective ways to send the gospel to 
non-Christian lands would be to make America more 
Christian. ‘Example is more powerful than precept.” 
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The thoughtful Chinese can and will say to America, 
“What you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what 
you say.” In the present-day relations between the 
nations we may well discover new meaning in the 
words of Christ: “Ye are the light of the world. Let 
your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.” There is no conflict between Home Mis- 
sions and Foreign Missions. No one prays more 
earnestly than the missionary in China or Japan for 
the success of mission work in America. 

Moreover, home and foreign missionaries are “work- 
ers together in the gospel’ in another way. America 
is the melting pot of the nations. “The greatest for- 
eign mission land on the globe today is our own 
America. Here we do not go in search of the millions; 
the millions geome to us. We are not compelled to 
learn their language; they are eager to learn ours. 
We are not a little group engulfed in millions; we 
are the majority. We are not obliged to conform to 
their customs; they are here to adopt ours.” 

Here is indeed a marvelous field for Christian mis- 
sions: the world brought right to our door! This is 
a work peculiarly for Assembly’s Home Missions. 
Not exclusively, but in a special way our Church has 
assigned to this agency the task of reaching the 
foreigners throughout the South. 

Do we not hear in all these things a call from Christ 
to our Church to wake up to her opportunities, and 
to join with him in a saving love for the world for 
which he died? 


“Move to the fore! 
God Himself waits and must wait till thou come, 
Men are God’s prophets tho’ ages lie dumb, 
Halts the Christ’s Kingdom with conquest so near? 
Thou art the cause then, thou man at the rear: 

Move to the fore!” 


Gastonia, N. C. 





Resume for “Imperative of Home Missions 
By MRS. CLARENCE SCEARCE 


(These suggestions are for the group reading the 
Mission Study book and coming together for a review 
of one or two hours. The time planned for the follow- 
ing resumé is an hour and fifteen minutes.) 


OPENING: Read in unison the “Instructions from 
the King”—Page 20. 

SONG: “Open My Eyes.” 

PRAYER: For the rekindling of the spiritual fires 
in our hearts, that we may follow the Divine 
Order of our Lord. 

INTRODUCTION: (a) Short History of Home 
Missions. (See “Romance of Home Missions” by 
Morris, Chapter I. This was the Home Mission 
Study Book for 1924-25.) 

(b) The Assembly’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee—Its Departments, Its Personnel, (From 
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Annual Report, which can be secured from the 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, 101 
Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. Please send post- 
age to cover cost of mailing. Your Secretary of 
this Cause may already have a copy.) 
Time: 5 minutes 
THE TEXT BOOK: (a) Our Motive for Missions. 
Suggested Poster: At the top, print the words, 
WHAT IS OUR MOTIVE? 
Below these words, place a miniature Ameri- 
can flag, our Church Seal, and picture of a 
treasure chest (Charity Chest). Below these ob- 
jects, write 
OR 
CHRIST IN THE HEART 
Here the leader will draw from her class by 
means of the poster and her questions, the Out- 




















ward and the Jnward motives for our missionary 
enterprise; also the contrasts of yesterday and to- 
day. Chapters 1 and 2. The reaction should be 
spontaneous—as a result of the reading of the 
book. 
Time: 10 minutes 
(b) The Scope of the Work. 
Have a map of the Home Mission field on 
the wall. Have four women each prepared to 
give a four-minute presentation of one of four 
fields: The Indian, Mountain Folk, the Negro, 
and the Foreigner. For this, use facts from re- 
mainder of the book and some human interest 
stories from “Flashes From the Field.” (Price 
15 cents. Order from Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.) 
ROUND TABLE: Let us make this a real “Findings” 
discussion. Use the Home Mission map and, 
if possible, mark particularly the work in your 
Synod supported by the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee. Ask several women to be pre- 
pared to lead discussions on the following: 

1. The Home Mission Work in My Synod— 


N ACCEPTING the 1931 Birthday Gift presented 
| to the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 

during the Montreat Auxiliary Training School, 
Dr. Egbert W. Smith spoke of his vision of what this 
gift will mean to the benighted, down-trodden, demon- 
ridden women of the Congo. The amount of the Birth- 
day Offering at that time was $45,500, which is the 
largest amount ever reported during the Montreat 
Training School. Since that time, other gifts have 
come in until now the amount has reached the sum of 
$48,305. And still these love-gifts continue to come, 
and it is hoped that the final report will show a much 
larger amount than at present, for $48,000 was the 
minimum which the Mission in Africa hoped to re- 
ceive. Those Auxiliaries not having yet sent their 
Birthday Offerings are urged to do so immediately, 
forwarding same to their Presbyterial Treasurer. 

Listen to Dr. Smith’s account of his vision, and re- 
joice that, because of the gift you have made or will 
make, you can have a very real part in the realization 
of this vision: 

“As I rose to receive this magnificent, and un- 
der the circumstances this truly astonishing, birthday 
gift of the Woman’s Auxiliary, I realized that we were 
about to witness a fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy. Joel, you remember, prophesied, that ‘in 
these last days your young men shall see visions.’ And 
so, as I saw these fifteen candles being lighted, and 
as I was listening to this beautiful speech of presen- 
tation, I saw a vision, a vision of what this gift will 
mean to the benighted, down-trodden, demon-ridden 
women of the Congo. 
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Churches aided and work planned. (From An- 
nual Report and from Synod’s Chairman of Home 
Missions. ) 

2. What proportion of the Church Budget is 
assigned to Assembly’s Home Missions? Has it 
increased in the past five years? 

3. Home Mission Objectives in my Pres- 
bytery—What is my church and Auxiliary doing 
for them? 

4. (By the leader) How we can assist the 
Home Mission Committee: Is there a home mis- 
sion church with no Woman’s Work? A weak 
organization that we can help? Are we giving 
of our time, interest, talent, and money? Are 
we placing first things first? What about the 
sixty million pagans in America? What are we 
going to do about this condition? 


When we know, we care; 
When we care, we pray; 
When we pray, we give. 


PRAYER: For reconsecration and immediate action 
in our own lives. 


A Modern-Day Vision 


To be Realized Through the 1931 Birthday Gift 


“I saw the five Girls’ Homes at our five Stations 
undergoing a miraculous transformation. I saw our 
Women’s Auxiliaries, with their magic wand of con- 
secrated liberality, touching these homes. And in- 
stantly the sticks and mud and straw that formed 
these quickly perishable structures, vanished, and in 
their stead I beheld homes of comfort, of beauty, of 
spaciousness, of permanence. 

“Then came a second vision. I saw, entering these 
enlarged homes, hundreds upon hundreds of native 
girls, in person half clad and unkempt, in mind and 
character untrained, but all with pathetically eager 
faces. Then in my vision, the years flashed by, and 
I saw these girls, women now, leaving these homes, 
hundreds upon hundreds of them, and again a magical 
transformation. Neat, intelligent, earnest, Christian, 
consecrated—I saw them scattering far and wide in 
scores and hundreds of villages, each to be a teacher, 
an example, an object lesson of Christian character 
and refinement and loving service; each to have as 
her life motto our Master’s words, ‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give’; each to be a mighty power in 
our Saviour’s hands to uplift the women of the Congo. 

“And then came a third vision. I saw a portion 
of this noble gift transforming our inadequate Central 
School at Lubondai into a fitting home for the train- 
ing of our missionaries’ children. And again the years 
flashed by, and I saw many of these children so 
trained, men and women now, joyfully returning from 
the completion of their education in America, to take 
up and carry forward, with a better knowledge of the 
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language and the people than their parents could ever 
possess, the evangelization of the Congo. 

“Dear friends and fellow Christians of the Auxil- 
iary, in the name of the Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions, in the name of the African Mission, in 
the name of the Southern Presbyterian Church, in the 
name of the womanhood of the Congo, in the name of 
him, whom having not seen we love, I accept, and I 
thank you for, this noble gift, this magnificent proof 
of the sincerity of your Christian devotion. 
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“And may I tell you of a final vision that came to 
me? I saw the contributors to this great birthday 
fund standing before the Throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands, 
palms that strangely reminded me of those I saw grow- 
ing in the Congo, and I heard a voice saying, ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servants; ye have been faith- 
ful over a few things; I will make you ruler over 
many things; enter ye into the joy of your Lord.’” 





The Business Women at the Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School 


LARGE number of business women represent- 
A ing Circles scattered throughout our Assembly 

attended the Auxiliary Training School at Mon- 
treat this summer. At their special conference, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. W. H. Pope, of Washington, D. C., 
lively interest was shown in the discussion of Auxil- 
iary problems bearing on the work of this group. 

The findings of this conference, as prepared by a 
special committee, will be of general interest to all 
business women and leaders of these Circles, as well 
as the Presidents of Auxiliaries. 

The Committee on Findings from the Business 
Woman’s Conference presents the following report: 


First. That the types of women which constitute 
the Business Circle do not differ from the types of 
women in other Circles of the Auxiliary. 

Second. That lack of time to engage in all of the 
Church’s activities, resulting often in a meagre knowl- 
edge of the Auxiliary work, is the only way in which 
the business woman differs from the other women of 
the Auxiliary. - 


Third. That the Auxiliary needs the business woman 
for the following reasons: 


1. She is a member of the church, therefore a mem- 
ber of the Auxiliary. 

2. Because of business connections, she is able to 
extend her influence into the business world. 

3. Her ability and personality stimulate the life of 
the Auxiliary. 


Fourth. That the business woman needs the Aux- 
iliary because: 


1. She is, in the natural course of events, a future 
leader of the Auxiliary. 

2. She needs to be acquainted with the educational 
program of the Church and Auxiliary. ‘No 
information means no inspiration” 

3. She needs contact with the Woman’s Work, from 
a social standpoint. 


Fifth. That the Church needs a unified womanhood. 
It has been said, “America will be as strong as her 
women.” Could it not also be said, “The Southern 
Presbyterian Church will be as strong as her women.” 

Sizth. That a very definite connection be maintained 
between the Business Woman’s Circle and the Execu- 
tive Board through the Chairman or Counsellor. 

Seventh. That the program of the Business Woman’s 
Circle conform to the topics studied by the Auxiliary 
in order that all Causes of the Church may be pre 
sented, 


Eighth. That the business women attend the District 
Conference or one of their own. 


Ninth. That the Business Woman’s Circles carry 
their part of the responsibility for Auxiliary activi- 
ties, undertaking Mission Study, White Cross work, 
Christian Social Service, and assuming their part of 
the budget. 


Tenth. That the cocperation on the part of the Busi- 
ness Woman’s Circles is a very necessary factor in the 
proper functioning of the Auxiliary. 

Eleventh. That the business woman is qualified to 
make a valuable contribution to the Auxiliary, as she: 

1. Is accustomed to responsibility. 

2. Recognizes the necessity for training and prep- 

aration. 

3. Places correct value on time, money, and people. 
PROBLEMS TO FACE: 

1. To interest the business woman in Auxiliary 

work 

2. To make her realize responsibility in the Aux- 

iliary 

3. To secure cooperation with the Auxiliary plan 

4. To gain her friendship 

5. To enlist her service 
DANGERS TO AVOID: 

1. Tendency to over-help 

2. Failure to recognize ability 

3. Disposition to patronize 
RESULTS TO ATTAIN: 

Increased interest 
Fellowship enriched 
Responsibility acknowledged 
Service enlarged 





Special Literature for Business 
Woman's Circle 


BUSINESS WOMAN'S YEAR BOOK OF PROGRAMS_-$ .05 
Contains outlines of twelve programs, 
carefully selected to cover each of the 
Church Causes. Every member should 
have her own copy. 


BUSINESS WOMAN’S PROGRAM LITERATURE...-$ .50 
(For Remaining Church Year) 
This literature is sent out monthly and 
contains all necessary information for 
putting on the program, together with 
special suggestions for invitations, etc. 









































. Presenting Christ in the Homeland 


The disciples, wearied with their labors, heard the voice of the Lerd Jesus 
saying unto them, “Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a while.” 
But the multitudes saw them departing, and followed Jesus. Then the Lord looked 
and beheld much people, and “was moved with compassion toward them, because 
they were as sheep not having a shepherd.” It was a desert place to which the 
multitudes had followed Jesus; the day was far spent; and they had nothing to 
eat. Turning to his disciples, Jesus said, “Give ye them to eat.” It was Andrew 
who spoke to the Lord, saying, “There is a lad here, which hath five barley 
loaves, and two small fishes: but what are they among so many?” “Bring them 
hither to me,’ answered Jesus; and having given thanks and blessed them, he 
“distributed to the disciples, and the disciples to them that were set down” in 
“companies upon the green grass.” 

Thus it was that the five thousand were fed; and thus it came about that “the 
day following” when the multitudes again sought Jesus, he spoke to them in one 
of his deep and wonderful discourses, saying again and again and yet again, “I 
am the bread of life.” And the heart-hungry multitudes heard the voice of the 
Son of God as he uttered those never-to-be-forgotten words: ‘He that cometh to 
me shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” (Recorded 
in Matt. 14:13-21; Mark 6:30-44; Luke 9:10-17; John 6:1-59.) 


* * Xk * * 


Today our risen Lord looks with compassion upon the multitudes who are “as 
sheep not having a shepherd.” He sees them in the desert places of sin, in the desert 
places of unrest and unbelief. The day is far spent; nearly two thousand years have 
passed since he spoke those never-to-be-forgotten words again and again and yet 
again, saying, “I am the bread of life.” Nearly two thousand years have passed, 
and yet the multitudes “have nothing to eat.” 


* * * a x 


During the month of November we are called to special prayer and self-denial 
on behalf of our Home Mission work. As individuals, as members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and as a Church, we are called to the task of “Presenting Christ in 
the Homeland.” Hundreds and thousands all about us “have nothing to eat”— 
the Jew, the Negro, the Indian, the foreign-speaking people, the mountaineer, the 
dwellers in the lonely places within our borders, the dwellers in the crowded places 
of our cities and towns. To us our Lord is saying, “Give ye them to eat.” What 
though our gifts may be small? “Bring them hither to me,” the risen Christ is 
saying unto us; and in his hands they will be multiplied an hundredfold. 


7 * 2 oa * 


The Lord of all the earth might have chosen the angels of heaven to feed a 
heart-hungry world; but even as he “distributed to the disciples” the loaves and 
fishes; even as the disciples in turn gave from their ‘never-failing supply to a wait- 
ing people; likewise today God “hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation,” 
and ‘we are ambassadors for Christ” (II Cor. 5:19, 20). Shall we not pledge our- 
selves anew to the winning of the souls all about us—multitudes of never-dying 
souls who are hungering for the Bread of Life? They are in the desert places of 
our homeland; the day is far spent; and they “have nothing to eat.” They are “as 
sheep not having a shepherd”; and our Lord is depending upon us to give them 
the Living Bread. His words are challenging, and from them we cannot, we would 
not, turn an unheeding ear: “Give ye them to eat; give ye them to eat!” 


—SaMMy D. HOocGuvueE. 
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PRAYER PARTNER ON THE FOREIGN FIELD. 
One Auxiliary gives to each member a “prayer partner” 
on the foreign field. As far as possible, each woman 
has a picture of her partner, and as she prays for 
this worker she usually becomes interested in the work. 


——_o0——_- 


IN BIBLE STUDY look for the following in each 
chapter: What do you see? What do you hear? What 
do you feel? Suggestion made by Miss Palmer at the 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School. This thought 
might also be applied to mission study. 





THE AUXILIARY BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
“COMMUNING WITH COMMUNISM” 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


The Judson Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.50 

In the late summer of 1930 the author made a 
visit to Soviet Russia. This book is largely a 
travel narrative of that visit and a record of its 
impressions. It is generally considered to rank 
very high in its portrayal of conditions as they 
exist in Russia today. 

The book shows there are inaccordable differ- 
ences between this new civilization and that of 
America. Differences in political systems, in the 
economic order, in the cultural programs, in the 
religious ideals. 

The development of this new civilization in 
Russia should be of paramount interest to every 
American who is at all concerned with inter- 
national relationships and the future welfare of 
humanity. It is stated that there are eighteen 
anti-religious museums in Russia, all of them 
active propaganda agents in behalf of atheism. 
In Moscow the museum is housed in a former 
church. 


Order from Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 











ONE DISTRICT CHAIRMAN worked up a splendid 
attendance for her Conference by using the following 
method: A letter is sent to each local president ad- 
vising that two prizes will be given for attendance at 
the Group Conference, explaining that one prize will 
go to the Auxiliary having the highest report when 
the attendance is multiplied by the number of miles 
traveled, and that the second prize will be given that 
Auxiliary having the largest percentage attendance. 
Books, Church papers, and THE SuRvEY have been used 
as the awards. 
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Meil suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


270277 Field Building, St. louis, Mo, 


WHY DID YOU COME? 

“A friend came by for me in her automobile, and 
simply would not take a refusal—so I am here.” 

“T had been asked to make the posters, which her- 
alded this particular meeting, so I came to see if they 
had brought out a large attendance. Just curiosity 
brought me, I reckon.” 

‘My chum and I were asked to sing a duet (which 
we had sung some weeks before at Christian Endeavor), 
so here we both are.” 

“A friend who is a very regular attendant, being 
absent from the city, wrote and asked me to be sure 
to come, particularly as a representative. Of course 
she knew I was not apt to attend.” 


LITERATURE TABLE IDEA. Have the table cov- 
ered with yellow and orange crepe paper. A pumpkin 
coach, with orange cardboard wheels and drawn by two 
turkeys, holds the literature. Make the “reins” of 
twisted crepe paper. Copies of the Church Paper should 
be on the side of the table; also have near at hand 
posters telling of Church Paper Week. 


—_——o0---——- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME MISSION MONTH 


1. Read again all suggestions given for study periods 
in The Lanterns of October, 1930, and January, 1931. 
Unless yours was a very, very active Auxiliary last 
year, many fine helps are there to be found. 

2. Ask .a well-known woman to act as hostess for 
each table when supper is served during the Church 
School of Missions. It is her part to see that her 
table is filled each evening and that everyone remains 
for the classes which follow immediately. 

3. Cut an outline map of the United States from 
heavy white cardboard (10c). Cut the letters “HOME 
MISSION” from red cardboard, making them about 
two inches high. Attach home mission facts to the 
bottom of the letters and slip them into a pocket made 
by slitting the map and pasting. paper behind. Be- 
low this, print “FIELD” in red letters. When such @ 
program was presented by one circle, eleven members 
withdrew the letters, signifying the information we 
get out of the field, and told what was attached to the 
respective letter. At the close of the discussion the 
leader called attention to the barrenness of the FIELD 
and asked the eleven to replace the letters, signifying 
how we can make the field rich and full by putting into 
it of our time, prayer, money, etc. It was quite im- 
pressive. This can be used in connection with the 
November Circle program. 

4. The plate favors at a Business Woman’s Circle 
meeting, when the program of the evening was on Home 
Missions, consisted of silhouettes of “Near Neighbors,” 
cut from black construction paper. The figures as 
shown on cover of last year’s Study Book furnished 
excellent patterns. At each plate stood one of the little 
silhouettes, about four inches in height, on a copy of 
the leaflet, “Believe It Or Not.” They were kept in 
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standing position by a narrow strip of the construction 
paper, one end of which was pasted to the figure and 
the other to the leaflet. During the supper hour the 
facts contained in the leaflet were read and the read- 
ing of them brought forth lively discussion. Several 
of the girls had met one evening prior to the meeting 
and made these attractive favors—they had a good time 
doing it too, they report. 


—0o0--—- 


WEEK OF PRAYER. An Auxiliary in a city where 
the Church is centrally located used this plan. Per- 
haps others will follow suit this year: 

Each afternoon from 2:00 to 2:40 o’clock, the women 
gathered for prayer in the Bible School auditorium. A 
different leader each day used the suggested topics, of 
course. 

All women of the Church were invited and hoped 
for, but for each day certain circles were designated 
and especially expected to be present—thus: 

Monday—Leader: Mrs. A. R. Brown, Circles 4 and 10. 

Tuesday—Leader: Miss C. E. McGraw, Circles 7 and 2. 

Wednesday—Leader: Mrs. N. P. Thomas, Circles 8 
and 3. 

Thursday—Leader: 
and 6. 

Friday—Leader: Mrs. T. R. Mason, Circles 5 and 9. 

Saturday—Leader: Mrs. J. N. Tims, Circles 11 and 12. 

DANGER SIGNALS. The following should prove 
signals of danger to a Mission Study Class as well as 
to an Auxiliary: 

There was no prayer before the meeting. 

There was little preparation beforehand. 

The meeting neither opened nor closed on time. 

Leaflets were read, and in a most unattractive manner. 

The same women took part each time. 

There was very iittle publicity. 

There was no work for “eye gate.” 

Should such signals go long unheeded, everyone will 
be asking “What’s the matter with our Auxiliary or 
Study Class?” 


Mrs. W. M. McBride, Circles 1 


—o 

JUST A WORD OF WARNING. Let’s love our mis- 
sionaries fondly and show our love in every way pos- 
sible, but we do not wish our love and friendship to 
prove a burden, do we? These dear friends are busy 
people, chiefly about the “Master’s Business” and when 
a few spare moments come, they find themselves 
weary, weary. Why do we expect them to write us 
letters? Another question, why are we not satisfied 
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with our share of these letters forwarded from the 
Nashville office? 

Can we not this year on our Christmas cards send 
the message that in 1932 we will not expect personal 
letters but that we will keep on writing? 

If we love them we will. 


Outlines Available for Course On the 
Christian Home 


Because of the very many requests that have come 
for it, the Department of Woman’s Work has prepared 
for general distribution mimeographed outlines of the 
course on The Christian Home, as used by Mrs. W. 
S. A. Castles in her class at the Montreat and other 
Auxiliary Training Schools. This is one of the new 
elective courses offered this year, and its popularity 
shows that our Auxiliary leaders are tremendously in- 
terested in this vital subject. Mrs Castles’ outlines 
are based, in large part, on those prepared by the Di- 
rectors of Religious Education in the Presbyteries of 
Texas. They are unusually good, and very practical. 
Price 20 cents. 


MusIcAL DRAMATIZATION ON CHRISTIAN HOME 


The Department of Woman’s Work also has ready 
for general distribution, mimeographed copies of the 
musical dramatization on the Christian Home, as 
presented by Mrs. H. W. McCorkle during the Mon- 
treat Training School. The dramatization follows a 
modern-day Christian family from the babyhood of 
the first child on up to the old age of the parents, 
“In the Gloaming,” when together they read a letter 
received from one of the children who testifies to the 
value of the Christian training they had given her. 
The closing tableau shows a gray-haired mother sitting 
by a window reading her Bible, as a fitting solo is 
rendered. The price of this dramatization is 15 cents 
per copy, or 2 for 25 cents. Order from 

THE DEPARTMENT OF WOMAN’s WORK 
270 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





For the November 


THE CIRCLE PROGRAM 


Topic: “The Place of Prayer In Home Missions.” 

Select as the leader of this meeting that woman in 
your Circle who is very deeply spiritual. Be much in 
prayer before the meeting; let prayer take the central 
place at the meeting. The leader will speak on “The 
Place of Prayer In Home Missions.” This topic is 
ably discussed by Mrs. Dunbar H. Ogden, in the leaf- 
let sent to subscribers of Year Book literature. The 
theme of the devotional message included in this pack- 
age is “Perseverance and Prayer,’ and was prepared 
by Miss Sammy D. Hogue, author of our Bible Study 
book on James. If you are not a subscriber to this 
Year Book Circle literature, single packages can be 
secured for ten cents from the Department of Woman’s 
Work. 

For that part of your program giving Home Mission 
facts, and a place should be made for this, see Item 
No. 3, in “Suggestions for Home Mission Month,” on 


Auxiliary Meetings 


the Auxiliary Lantern page. 
this issue of THE Survey, in the General and Home 
Mission sections, many facts which you can glean for 


You will find, also, in 


use in carrying out the “Lantern” page idea. “Flashes 
From the Field,” the booklet used in connection with 
the Home Mission Study book, contains many facts 
which can be used effectively in this connection. 


—o——_ 


THE AUXILIARY INSPIRATIONAL MEETING 


A special program for this Season of Prayer and 
Self-Denial has been prepared by the Home Mission 
office in Atlanta and the Department of Woman’s Work. 
It is built around the idea of a weather vane, and facts 
as given show the direction in which the Home Mission 
Weather Vane arrow is pointing. The program is 4 
fitting close to this special Home Mission Season, and 
every Auxiliary will want to use it. 
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The Parents’ Part in Religious Education 


By ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 


A TEACHER OF RELIGION 


How dare I name myself as one 
Who goes the way to God? 

As one who knows and walks the path 
Devoted feet have trod? 


I cannot name myself as one 
Who never goes astray— 

Who never stumbles on the road, 
Or never leaves the way. 


But, when I know that baby feet 
Will follow where I’ve trod, 
I walk with care that they may keep 
The road that leads to God. 
—E. McE. 8. 


In “Guiding Kindergarten Children in the Church 
School,”* the last chapter is concerned with “The 
Parents’ Part in Religious Education.” Such prob- 
lems as “Importance of Home Training,” “How the 
Home Teaches Religion,” “A Common Purpose,” and 
“Parents’ Discussion Groups” are discussed. We are 
printing here the sections of this chapter devoted to 
“A Common Purpose” and ‘Parents’ Discussion 
Groups.” 


*Blizabeth McE. Shields. 
Committee of Publication. 


Copyrighted Presbyterian 


A CoMMoON PURPOSE 


It is essential that church-school teachers know home 
experiences and build on them, and essential that par- 
ents know what is initiated and discussed in the 
church school, that they may build on it. 

This joining hands in a common pur- 
pose may come about in various ways— 
through the study of the lesson curses 
used in the church school, through visit- 
ing the teacher, through telephone calls, 
through visiting the church school oc- 
casionally, through parents’ classes or 
discussion groups, and through depart- 
mental parent-teacher meetings. 





PaRENTsS’ DiscussIon GROUPS 


Most of these suggestions need no 
elaboration, but it may prove helpful for 


us to discuss in detail the various kinds of possible dis- 
cussion groups for parents. The differences in these 
study groups lie largely in the time available for study 
and the time available for meeting. 


The Sunday Morning Class— 


In some churches it is possible to form short-term 
parents’ classes that meet on Sunday while the chil- 
dren are in the church school. These classes spend 
a large part of their time in studying the religious edu- 
cation of children. Sometimes a study book is se- 
lected, and sometimes topics for study are selected and 
assigned for discussion ahead of time. One-quarter 
of the regular Sunday-school period may be used for 
this study. This will mean that for three months in 
the year young fathers and mothers will omit the regu- 
lar Bible-class lesson, which they are studying for their 
own enrichment, and will study the religious educa- 
tion of their children. 

Many churches have two classrooms available—one 
for men’s Bible class and one for the women’s Bible 
class. Will it not be possible for three months in the 
year to combine the men and women into two classes-— 
and have a “Men’s and Women’s Bible Class,” and a 
‘Parents’ Class”? This will provide a room for the 
parents’ class and will allow for choice, so that none 
need be forced to enroll. 

The best available leader in the community should 
be chosen for this class. 


Other Times for Meeting— 


The suggestion of the Sunday-morning class may not 
be the most practicable in all cases. In 
most denominations there is a woman’s 
organization of some kind. In some 
churches this organization has set apart 
a definite period for studying parents’ 
problems. 

In many Kindergartens or Beginners’ 
Departments the parents meet with the 
teachers once a month or at least once a 
quarter for study or discussion. At this 
time parents and teachers may interchange 
experiences which they have had with the 
children. They may talk over together 
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the church-school plans for the coming month or quarter, 
so that the parents will know definitely their part in 
helping the children toward the outcomes desired. The 
songs that may be used as a part of the coming ex- 
periences may be learned by the parents, with the sug- 
gestion that they be used many times with the children 
in natural situations. Certain stories may be empha- 
sized also, but the greater help will probably come from 
a discussion of the practice in living which can best take 
place in the home. 

Each church—in fact, each group—must make its 
own arrangement as to time. If possible, arrange the 
time to suit both Father and Mother. This means 
that some provision must be made in many cases for 
caring for the children. There is one town where the 
young women who are college students are available 
at a small charge, and make a practice of doing their 
studying at the homes where father and mother de- 
sire to spend an hour or two away from home while 
the children are asleep. There are some churches 
where the older girls will be glad to render this serv- 
ice “gratis” as a class or individual activity 

There is always a possibility of afternoon meetings. 
Very few fathers can come to meetings at this time, 
and so for this reason we have emphasized the possi- 
bility of a Sunday morning or night meeting. Many 
churches, however, have been able to have a “Mother’s 
Meeting” only. This, of course, is well worth while 
and should be promoted by all means, if the other is 
not possible. 


. 
A TypiIcaL PROGRAM FOR A PARENTS’ MEETING 


Desired Outcome: A better unucistanding of the 
prayer life of a little child. 


Music. 

SONG. 

Discussion: “The Value and Danger of Forms of 
Prayer.” By a Parent. 

Discussion: “Prayer Songs to Be Used at Home.” 


Preferably led by a teacher of little children. 

‘ Definite songs which link up with the church- 
school lesson may be chosen, and parents may be 

led to sing some of them. (See chapter on Music.) 
Discussion: “Informal Prayers.” Several parents 
should contribute to this discussion, telling of the 


Decrease for six months 
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spontaneous, informal prayers of their children 
and their method of leading the children into a 
natural communion with our heavenly Father. 


A Book Review: “Children’s Prayers Recorded by 
Their Mother.” This book may be reviewed by 
a member of the class and afterwards circulated. 


CLosInc Prayer. (Written on the board and re- 
peated by all): “Dear Friend of little children, 
we draw near to Thee for cleansing. Make us 
more worthy, for we hold little children by the 
hand. We need Thy wisdom in guiding them, 
and Thy understanding of their needs. Lord, 
teach us to teach them to truly pray. Amen.” 


Note.—The books which will be of most help in pre- 
paring this program are How We Can Help Children to 
Pray, Mumford, and Children’s Prayers Recorded by 
Their Mother. See also Chapter VII of this volume, 
“Helping Little Children to Pray.” 


AVAILABLE HELPS 


There are many books and pamphlets now avail- 
able. It is well for study groups to communicate 
with denominational headquarters, in order that the 
latest books and pamphlets may be obtained. 

The following problems are suggestive of the type 
which may prove helpful for use in discussion groups. 
Many national, state, and city welfare boards, as well 
as denominational publishing houses, have available 
leaflets and pamphlets covering one or more of these 
problems: 


Needs of children. 

Home atmosphere. 

Children’s questions. 

The family altar. 

Teaching children to pray. 

Leading children through nature to God. 
Stories for children. 

Training children in truthfulness. 
Home authority. 

The power of example. 

Sunday with the children. 

Teaching property rights to children. 
Teaching self-control. 

Children’s fears. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts for April 1-September 30, 1930............... $20,468.44 
Budget Receipis for April 1-September 30, 1931 


17,483.96 
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A Plan for Rural Church Finance 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, Director of Country Church Work 


(On August 28th, at the Pastor’s Conference at Montreat, North Carolina, several plans of financing the 


rural church were discussed. 
papers. 


A request was made that these suggested plans be published in the church 


Articles will be found in “The Christian Observer,” “The Presbyterian of the South,” and the October and 


November issues of “The Expositor,” a preachers magazine, 


Ohio.) 
THE EDGEWOOD PLAN 


A concrete example of how a country pastor may 
cooperate with the agricultural extension service is af- 
forded by Rev. C. W. Lokey, a Methodist minister. 
About six years ago he was sent to the Edgewood parish 
in Van Zant County, Texas. It was a one-crop area; 
the low price of cotton and the boll-weevil scourge had 
about ruined the farm people of that section. The fi- 
nancial condition was serious and the residents were 
thoroughly discouraged. There were one hundred and 


twenty dead Methodist country churches in that part 
of Texas, and the one Mr. Lokey was sent’ to pastor 
was about to be added to the list of the casualties. To 
make a bad matter worse, the church had a $10,000 


mortgage. One man, because he held the mortgage, 
called it his church, since he did not think that the 
congregation would ever be able to pay the debt. The 
moral and spiritual conditions of the people were also 
being determined by their material states. After a 
study of the situation, Mr. Lokey was convinced that 
no spiritual blessing would come to this people unless 
their financial problems were solved. It is well to let 
Mr. Lokey tell his own story: 

“As I made a study of conditions it became evident 
that the problem involved was far more than finding 
money to relieve the immediate needs of the church, 
paying her building indebtedness and meeting current 
running expenses. It must be a program that would 
reach deep into the life of the community to help solve 
many individual and community problems and event- 
ually reflect itself in an abiding prosperity for the com- 
munity. And after all, the success of a church cannot 
be measured in terms of what it gets, however worth- 
while that may be, whether beautiful buildings, large 
offerings for benevolent causes, a comfortable living 
for the pastor, or whatever it may be, but in terms of 
What it gives to enrich the lives and increase the use- 
fulness of the people. 

“In our particular situation, we were under the urgent 
and immediate necessity of getting the $10,000 neces- 
sary to meet our building indebtedness while we were 
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published at 815 Caxton Building, Cleveland, 


serving other and deeper needs of the community life. 

‘We began our program by asking each person own- 
ing or cultivating farm land to give an acre under the 
following contract: 


I, the undersigned, agree to measure off and desig- 
nate one acre of my farming land, to be known as 
‘The Lord’s Acre,’ which acre I also agree to seed, 
fertilize, and cultivate in (crop grown), 
direction of the best scientific help the community can 
get through our county agents and other specialists in 
the Agricultural Extension Service of Texas A. & M. 
College and other agricultural agencies. 

I further agree to keep exact account of the produc- 
tion of said acre and give the entire proceeds, less the 
cost of seed (for planting) and fertilizer, to the Edge- 
wood Methodist Church, to be used in the payment of 
building indebtedness. 

This is a voluntary contract and is to be over and 
above my regular monthly or quarterly giving for the 
support of the ministry, conference, and district as- 
sassments, etc. 


Signed 


“You will note that the contract was written in such 
a way as to encourage each participant to use pure seed 
and the proper fertilizer, the cost of which was to come 
out of the proceeds of the crop. This was done to en- 
courage the spirit of experimentation and study under 
the direction of our county agent. In presenting the 
contract to our folk for their cooperation we insisted 
that it was not merely a matter of getting each person 


‘to give the proceeds of an acre of land to help pay 


our church indebtedness, but that each of us should 
cooperate in the study of God’s law in the field of agri- 
culture, that we as individuals and as a group should 
be better workers together with God in that field. 
“Before the spring planting of crops was over, we 
had fifty-one acres being cultivated under the direction 
of our program, which meant that we had a large 
number of plots in the community where we were 
actually putting into practice the best information we 
could get concerning God’s law in agriculture. But 
before we had gone far into the year, we began to re- 
alize that we were learning more than God’s law in 





under the 
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agriculture, we were learning more about God, thus 
forming a broader and deeper foundation for our love 
for God and our faith in him. Our Sunday-school and 
church services grew in numbers present and in in- 
terest, and a fine spirit of cooperation for the promo- 
tion of the spiritual life of the community was evident. 

“The spirit of the movement soon spread beyond the 
bounds of the Methodist church to include our Baptist 
brethren, and many folk who were not members of any 
church, until we found it necessary to organize a com- 
munity betterment association in which the whole com- 
munity group could work for the improvement of com- 
munity life in agriculture, health, sanitation, etc. 

“Soon after the work got under way we began to 
feel that any adequate program for the church should 
include work and study in which each age-group, and 
as far as possible, each individual of the community, 
could have an active part, and that the program should 
cover as many phases of the productive life of the 
community as practicable. So we enlisted our boys and 
girls, and any of our adult group who could not enter 
into some other part of the program more effectively, 
to grow a hog under the following contract: 


Pig 




























































































CLUB CONTRACT 
( Name of church ) 














I, the undersigned, agree to take a pig at weaning 
time (not less than six weeks old), and give it the best 
scientific care and feeding I am capable of, by study- 
ing and taking advantage of all the available helps on 
the care and feeding of swine. I further agree to feed 
a balanced ration and keep exact account of the kind, 
the quality, and the cost of all feed consumed. 

The church agrees to furnish the pig at weaning age 
and assist in every possible way to get scientific helps 
on the care and feeding. The church also agrees to 
market the fat hog, which it will be, on or about 
November ist, along with others entered in the pro- 
gram, and pay me for the food used, pay the original 
cost of the pig, and turn the remaining part of the 
sale price (being the net profit) in to the treasurer of 
the church, to be used in the payment of our church 
building indebtedness. 

The church further agrees to give a registered gilt 
to the boy or girl or older person whose fat hog brings 
the highest per cent net gain on the investment pig 
and feed. 
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(They should also be asked to record what they have 
learned about the laws of production in the project 
they have undertaken and finished.) 


“Twenty-two of our boys and girls and three adults 
began the work and study of growing a hog, which we 
insisted should be done with the view of learning God’s 
law in that field of food production rather than just 
getting so much money for the church. 

“The case of one of the boys in the program will 
Serve as an illustration of how it functioned and some 
of its beneficial results. This boy was a member of a 
family of good folk who had moved into our commu- 
nity in the month of December but had refused to be- 
come members of our church, though they were mem- 
bers of the Methodist church in the community from 
which they had come. They loved God and the church, 
but they were financially embarrassed and would not 
consent to become members of our church until they 
were better able to support the church financially. Soon 
after the announcement of our pig-club program, Dan 
came to me and asked if he might get a pig and have a 
part in the program as it did not involve any money 
investment. I was acting as purchasing agent and 
distributor for the pigs, buying the pigs a litter at a 
time where I could get good stock pigs that were well 
developed. It happened, however, that Dan came for 
his pig at a time when I had one pig, and it was a 
runt, which I had planned to dispose of outside of the 
club, but Dan insisted on taking it lest he might not 
be able to get another. In spite of the fact that he 
found his prospective porker to weigh only thirteen 
pounds, he began his work and study with interest and 
enthusiasm. 

“He found that the materials which he had secured 
through our county agent from Texas A. & M. College, 
urged a clean pen and a clean feeding place, which he 
set out straightway to provide. When he had provided 
these, he decided that if cleanliness was any help he 
could add to that feature by giving his pig a bath, 
which he did each week as long as he could get his pig 
into a washtub. The matter of what to feed was dis- 
cussed, and Dan. decided to feed a protein supplement 
with corn in spite of the protest of his father that he 
would never win any prizes feeding such expensive 
feeds. He was not able to have a pasture for his pig, 
but he did supplement his feeding with what weeds and 
grass he could cut from the fence rows and the available 
waste from the garden and orchard. 

“Dan’s thirteen-pound pig grew into a two-hundred- 
fifty-pound porker in less than seven months, at a 
total cost of production of approximately five cents 
per pound. The hog was sold at market price on the 
day of sale at twelve-and-three-fourths cents per pound, 
making a net profit for the church of $21.50 and 
winning the reward of a registered gilt for Dan. 

“We gave Dan a little Duroc Jersey gilt which 
weighed forty-two pounds the day she was six weeks 
old. She is registered under the name ‘Methodist 
Lady,’ and Dan says she will root for the church as 
long as she lives. 


Country Church 
Department 


“With Dan’s contribution of $21.50 and the returns 
on work and study done by other members of the 
family, their total contribution amounted to $47.50 
during the year. 

“In order to enable every head to have some con- 
structive study and work to do, we used Jesus’ parable 
of the talents as basis for a further part of our pro- 
gram, in which we gave each person, not using some 
other talent, a talent on the contract that they would 
use it in production, studying God’s law governing 
the field in which they chose to work. They were 
to make it produce as much as possible during the 
year and return the talent with its increase on or 
about November Ist. The talent was fifty cents. 

“Many of our boys and girls and some of the 
women of the community took the talents and began 
to work with them in growing garden vegetables, rais- 
ing chickens, making articles of clothing, linen hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. We insisted that. we did not want any 
part of the program to become merely a money-getting 
scheme, but a program to increase the real wealth of 
the community, enrich our lives with useful toil, 
broaden our usefulness and deepen our religious ex- 
perience. 

“One of the little girls, eleven years old, took her 
talent and bought a setting of eggs with it, which 
she hatched and raised for the early frying chicken 
market. With the returns from her frying chickens 
she bought a little Jersey calf, which she raised on a 
balanced ration and sold for enough at the end of the 
year to make her a net income of $19.05 on her talent. 
Many of our boys and girls made their talents pro- 
duce from $4.50 to $11.50; but the very much more 
worth while thing that happened was that they had 
gotten a broader conception and deeper appreciation 
of the Heavenly Father and his church, and they had 
learned how to do and to like to do those things about 
the home and farm which will increase the happiness 
and usefulness of the home life. They had learned* 
that their money could be put to a much better use 
than the satisfaction of immediate pleasures and com- 
forts, such as candy, amusement, etc. They were learn- 
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ing those basic principles of thrift and economy which 
will eventually make them successful home-owning 
citizens. 

“With the fine return which came to us in money 
from each part’ of our program, we had received a 
far greater return in the development of character, 
growth of the religious life, more interested and in- 
telligent workers together with God in the productive 
labor of daily life. We felt that truly we were work- 
ers together with God in his vineyard. The acres 
only made a net return of approximately $1,000 due 
to a very bad crop year. The pigs made a net return 
of $300, and the talents returned a net profit of $300, 
but other sources of income had been encouraged to 
the amount of $6,300, enabling us to pay $4,000 on 
church building indebtedness and meet all current ex- 
penses.” 

The Edgewood Plan, inaugurated and advocated by 
Mr. Lokey, has several advantages over the old “Lord’s 
Acre Plan” which has been exploited in several sec- 
tions for many years. The old plan made no pro- 
vision for new adventures in agriculture. The crop 
raised and the methods used in their production were 
the same that had been in vogue and had brought the 
farmers into the present state of financial ruin. The 
old plan holds before the people a goal as a mere 
convenience and an easy way for raising money. The 
Edgewood Plan reveals new and better methods of 
production, helps the people to learn God’s laws of 
production, and inspires them with ideals of coopera- 
tion, fellowship and partnership with God. 

The church can make no better investment than to 
provide means by which young men of the type of 
Mr. Lokey may be trained for the rural work. One 
way by which these men may be trained is through 
the establishment and support of rural pastors’ schools. 
A more equitable income for the ministers who labor 
where the people are poor, the creature comfort meagre, 
and the problems perplexing, must be provided. If the 
church is to live, its supply must be nourished and 
viatalized. There is here not only the clarion mis- 
sionary call but a challenge for self-preservation on 
the part of the Church, which is the first law of nature. 





Teachers, Attention! 
(Continued from page 675) 
Then her sister came, with her sweet young daughters, 
and the brothers, until the whole family became a power 
for Christ in the community, and the nucleus for a 
prosperous church. 

This church has probably never been reported to our 
Executive Committee as fruit of the school in Lavras, 
or of the work of this Mission, since it is distinctly in 
the field of the national church. And yet it stands, 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

Is not this little glimpse of the working of the 
leaven in one community enough to put a song into 
our hearts and more zeal into our service, as we realize 
anew that “our labor is not in vain in the Lord,” and 
that “in due time we shall reap if we faint not”? 





Free Motion Pictures 


As motion pictures are being used more and 
more in the church as well as in the classroom, it 
has come to our attention that the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., and 300 West Adams Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., has an extensive library of free 
motion pictures in addition to a large collection of 
rental pictures on religious and secular subjects. 
Catalog may be obtained on request. In the next 
few months a catalog listing sound films will also 
be available. 
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By ROSWELL C. LONG 


RACTICALLY every minister in the Southern 
P Presbyterian Church is gladly taking a voluntary 

reduction in salary in order to help balance the 
budget of the church this year. Since the minister 
has committed himself to a bigger thing than making 
and saving money, if he does not take his reduction 
in salary by declining to receive it from his church, 
he will do so by his increased contribution to suffer- 
ing benevolences. Money is “tight,” business is “poor,” 
and the international economic situation is “grave.” 
Our agencies already cut to the quick, are suffering, 
and the leaders of our work in Assembly, Synods, and 
Presbyteries are making great personal sacrifices, But 
the times are good for carrying on the type of work 
Jesus came to do. 

When, as Luke’s account has it, Jesus came to 
Nazareth, and according to custom went to the syna- 
gogue on Sunday, and stood up to read, he was handed 
the book of Isaiah. He turned to the 61st chapter and 
came upon this prophecy: 


“The spirit of the Lord is upon me: 
For he has consecrated me to 
Preach the gospel to the poor; 
He has sent me to proclaim 
Release for the captives 
And recovery of sight for the blind, 
And set free the oppressed, 
To proclaim the Lord’s year of favor.” 
(Moffatt’s translation.) 


And the Church is facing “the Lord’s year of favor”’ 
in carrying on what Christ conceived his mission to 


The best time to relieve the oppressed is when they 
feel the oppression keenest; the best time to give sight 
to the blind is when the blind are most aware of 
their blindness; the best time to get people out of jail 
is when they are wanting out; the best time to preach 
the gospel to the poor is when they are most aware 
of their poverty; the best time to save souls is when 
souls realize their need of salvation; the best time to 
feed people is when they are hungry; the best time 
to lead people is when they want to be led; the best 
time to heal people is when they are sick; the best 
time to comfort people is when they are mourning; 
the best time to pray is when we feel the need of 
prayer; the best time to read the Bible is when we 
most need its guidance; the best time to rebuild is 
after the old byilding is destroyed; the best time to 
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build a new order is when the old order changes; 
the best time to take God as partner in all life’s plans 
is when we most need a partner and friend. This 
year is the best year the pastor has had in this 
generation. 


I. A GOOD TIME TO GROW CHRISTIANS 


Hard times are always the best growing seasons 
for producing great Christians. For the first time 
since the war, Christians have been compelled to call 
out the reserves; to stop and think; to “dig in” deep 
enough to tap latent spiritual resources and then em- 
ploy these resources in the local church and com- 
munity. The minister has his best opportunity this 
year to reorganize, or re-emphasize the value and 
power of private, family, and public worship; the 
great resources for the spiritual life to be found in 
the Bible; and the great opportunity for spiritual en- 
listment. It is a wonderful year in which to show 
Christians, heretofore lured by the god of prosperity 
and loaded down with the luggage of life, how to find 
the pilgrim’s path to reality through reliance on the 
invisible and intangible values of the world of the 
spiritual. 


II. A GOOD TIME FOR EVANGELISM AND 
MISSIONS 


Our Church is looking forward to a great evan- 
gelistic effort in 1933. Maybe 1933 is too far off to 
expect a Church-wide wave of evangelism. Such a 
wave, if productive of most good, must be a superin- 
duced movement—a sort of divinely spontaneous up- 
surging, that will not easily yield to schedules and 
programs. Of course there must be leaders to guide 
it, and a common feeling of responsibility for it. We 
wonder if the time is not ripe this winter for a great 
revival within the Christian Church that would give 
us the mighty impact of a working, willing, eager force 
in 1933 that otherwise we will never be able to de- 
liver to the Assembly’s Home Missions Committee or 
any other agency. Just now our greatest need is to 
secure the enlistment of the 70 per cent of the mem- 
bers of our churches that are unenlisted in the work, 
worship, witnessing, and giving program of the local 
church. ‘ 

If we take the world-wide view of evangelism, we 
may say that the future of both Home and Foreign 


Department of 
Stewardship 


Missions lies with the 70 per cent in the churches 
who, for all practical purposes have never heard that 
our Church is engaged in home missions and foreign 
missions. This is a good time for missionary educa- 
tion. A great book is “God’s World” by Dr. C. H. 
Patton. He presents a picture of the world as a hun- 
gry world, an ailing world, and a groping world.. It 
is a good year for us to show our people the necessity 
and opportunity of missions, as Dr. Patton does, in 
terms of a world that needs Jesus, and the ministra- 
tions of those who follow him. 


III. A GOOD TIME FOR EDUCATION 


If we use the larger meaning for education, namely, 
that it means learning from God, we readily become 
aware of the strategic importance of the present as 
a great time for religious education and Christian edu- 
cation. Make no mistake about it, people, old and 
young, are in search of God. If the Church cannot 
teach the people about God, Science can. The most 
marvelous development in the field of religion in this 
generation is the coming of a sense of reverence in the 
realms of science, psychology, and philosophy—a ven- 
eration for and reverence of the unseen and invisible, 
and a recognition of God. Now is the time to unfold 
to willing minds and hearts, through a God-centered 
education, the true story of the natural world, of the 
social world, and of the inner life as interpreted by 
and based upon the Bible. Whether it be in college, 
high school, grammar school or Sunday school, we are 
challenged to take a larger share in the spiritual nur- 
ture of our people. The adult education movement 
is giving us a glimpse of the possibilities in the 
spiritual education of our older people. 


IV. A GOOD TIME FOR STEWARDSHIP AND 
SERVICE 


Forced to turn their attention from the ideal of suc- 
cess through money-making, our people are in search 
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of a satisfactory philosophy of life. The depression 
is not alone responsible for this. The new attitude 
of science has also helped to make us feel the need 
of a better anchor than many of us have heretofore 
used. Christian Stewardship, which accepts from 
God personal responsibility for all of life and -life’s 
affairs, is the Christian philosophy of life. It makes 
the Christian a steward of life, time, talents, money, 
environment, and education, but gives him an active 
partnership with Jesus and puts him on the road to 
success through contribution, and away from the road 
that leads to satisfaction of the acquisitive instinct. 
The time to cure the world of greed is when the world 
is most keenly aware, as she is now, of where greed 
ends. 

Stewardship starts with the admission of God’s 
ownership of everything and everybody, and ends with 
individual acknowledgement of personal trusteeship. 
This is the best year we have had in which to enroll 
practicing stewards who will give a proportion of every 
dollar received, beginning with one-tenth, to the Lord’s 
work. The time to get people to put God first in 
their money-budgets is when the going is hard and 
they need help. Stewardship is a world force which 
begins as a personal force. Stewardship solves social 
ills, and is the base upon which we can build a world- 
wide approach to the world’s needs. This is no year 
to neglect our usual relief to aged ministers, their 
widows and orphans. It is a good year for carrying 
through to the end our Church’s plan for Ministers’ 
Annuity. 

The gospel of Stewardship is the gospel of sharing, 
developing, storing, conquering, working, and grow- 
ing. This is the time to prove the spirit of the Good 
Samaritan through the service ministries of the Church. 
We cannot afford to overlook the opportunity of the 
present year as a year demanding great sacrifices of 
time and money and talent. But sacrifice means spirit- 
ual growth. 


Let us take down the crepe from over the door of the Church.- The times are good. 





A Belated Tribute to St, Paul 


(Continued from page 679) 


many, if not all, of Paul’s other letters to his mis- 
sion churches, he denounces some grievous sin or lapse 
into paganism, or he accuses them of lukewarmness or 
coldness. This letter to the church at Philippi, how- 
ever, is filled with joy and thanksgiving, and the 
heartiest appreciation: “But I rejoiced in the Lord 
greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again; wherein ye were also careful, but 
ye lacked opportunity.” Philippians 4:10. And 
again verses 14, 15, and 16, “Notwithstanding ye 
have well done that ye did communicate with my afflic- 
tion. Now ye Philippians know also, that in the be- 
ginning of the gospel when I departed from Macedonia, 
no church communicated with me as concerning giving 


and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica 
ye sent once and again unto my necessity.” 

We have many gifted speakers among our women 
missionaries, but it seems the church chooses to miss 
hearing of the wonderful work God has wrought 
through them. They can speak to women, or at prayer 
meeting, but the great congregation must hear only 
men. 

Did our Saviour make any discrimination between 
men and women? He appeared first to a woman. 
No woman denied him or betrayed him, but they ac- 
companied him on his itinerary trips, ‘ministering 
unto him of their means.” 

Greensboro, N. C. 
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DEPARTMENT III—HOME MISSIONS 


FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—(Forty-five 
minutes). 

1. Dinner Hour. 

Invocation. 

Dinner and Entertainment. 


2. President’s Period—(Four to seven minutes). 

Hymn: “O Worship. the King.” 

Report from Group leaders on assignments for 
October. 

Announcement of the Service program for No- 
vember. 

Other announcements. 

Announcement of Topic, Purpose and Chair- 
man of the Department of Home Missions 
who is the leader for this meeting. 





4a 
EDUCATIONAL ProcRAM—(Thirty to forty minutes). 


Worship Service—(Four to seven minutes). 

Hymn: ‘Men of the Church of the Living God.” 

Prayer: A few minutes of sentence prayers asking 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit in this meet- 
ing with the closing prayer by the leader. 

Scripture: John 10:7-16; 12:20-26. 

Prayer: For God’s blessing on the foreign speak- 
ing people in our midst, especially for the Mexi- 
cans. 


Introduction: (By the Chairman of this Department). 
A brief statement of Texas under six flags. 

1685—French Flag. 

1690—Spanish Flag. 

1821—Mexican Flag. 

1836—Republic of Texas. 

1845—Stars and Stripes. 

1861—Confederate States. 


First Topic: The Mexicans in Texas. 
1. American citizens. 
2. Mexican citizens. 


Second Topic: The Presbyterian Church Among the 
Mexicans. 

1. Its growth—churches, schools, membership, etc. 

(a) Tex-Mex School for Boys. 

(b) Pres-Mex School for Girls. 


MExIco IN TEXAS 


A ForEIGN MISSIONARY OPPORTUNITY AT HOME 
As American Citizens We Are Debtors to Mexico 
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2. Its official relation to our Church (The Texas- 
Mexican Presbytery). 

3. The unique contribution of Austin Seminary. 

(A Spanish-speaking Department conducted for 

Mexican students. ) 


Third Topic: Results. 
1. Fifty per cent of Mexican Protestants in Texas . 
in the Presbyterian Church. 
2. Their contribution to Church leadership among 
their own people. 
3. Their possibility as a missionary force in the 
evangelization of Latin America. 





Brief message from the Pastor. (Three minutes). 
Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 
Prayer. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING AND USING THE PROGRAM 


The President 


The President creates the spirit of the organization. 
His personal interest will help keep up the interest 
and enthusiasm of the other leaders and individual 
men. He should keep in touch with the Group leaders 
as much as possible and see that the Service program 
is carried out. Special thought should be given to the 
Council meeting each month. See that each member 
has a personal invitation to attend. Pray daily for the 
success of your organization. 


The Chairman of Department III—Home Missions 


This is the second program for which the Chairman 
of this Department is responsible this year. Read again 
the suggestions for the Chairman under the June pro- 
gram and also the section on the Department Chair- 
men in the Preface. ‘The chairman should think over 
his last program and make an effort to strengthen its 
weak points this month. The programs are of vital 
importance in the success of your organization. Make 
this your best program. Do not forget the place of 
prayer in your preparation. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


1. Material for this program will appear in the 
Church papers about the first week in October. 

2. For further information write to the Educational 
Department, Executive Committee of Home Missions, 


101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 



















Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
via Cape Town.) 
Allen, Miss Virginia. 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*Chapman, Dr. J. W. 

Deland, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. James L. 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. T. K. 

Reynoids, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Lu- 
bondai, Luebo, District du Kasai, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Antwerp, par Kinshasa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

jHolladay, Miss Virginia. 
Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
+McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
+Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
7Setser, Miss Eleanora. 

Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 


Luebo, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Headen, Miss Alma. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 

Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
*King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Minter, Miss Catherine C. (R. N. 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs..Wm. C 


Brussels, Belgium. 
(c/o Dr. Henri Anet, 34, Rue de 
Stassart, 34, Brussels, Belgium.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Smith, Dr, 2. Tinsley, Jr. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION.. 


Campo Bello, 1912. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Foster, Miss Edith. 
Gordon, Miss Elizabeth. 


Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 

(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss eee. 
Gammon, Mrs. 
Knight, Mr. end “Mie. Cc. C. 
Tannehill, Miss Hattie G. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 





Oliveira, 1923. 

Oliveria, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Rio de Janeiro, 1931. 
(Address, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
Caixa 260.) 

Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 


Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil.) 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. Langdon 


M. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Joao Pessoa, 1917. 


(Address, Joao Pessoa, E. de 
Parahyba, Brazil.) 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 
*Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 
Barretos, 1925. 
\address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 

Campinas, 1869. 


(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


(Address, 


Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

*Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 


(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 
. de Minas, Brazil.) 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, 7; China.) 

Blain, Rev. and Mrs. M. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Silene. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
*Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 

Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 





Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W 


Nanking, 1920. 


(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Price, Rev, and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 


(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 


Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 


(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 


(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., * weaned 
tBear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. E. 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 

Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China.) 

*Farr, Miss Grace. 

Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.) 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 


Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


TRowland, Miss Wilmina. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 


Haichow, 1908. 


(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 

Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
*Rice, Mrs. A. D 
Vinson, Rev. J. W. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Armstrong, Rev. O. V. 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 


McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Smithwick, Miss Gladys (M. D.) 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine. 
Woods, Miss Lily U. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
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Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bailey, Miss Helen. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. James R., 


Jr. 

*Johnston, Miss M. M. 

*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs, Norman G. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
hina.) 
Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
tFletcher, Miss Lucy. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
tMcCown, Miss Mary. 
tMosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
+Myers, Miss Elinor E. 
Oliver, Miss Cassie ay 4 (R. N.) 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
Woods, Rev. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, — oo) 
Bridgman, Rev. and M > 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 

Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
White, Rev. and Mrs, Hugh W. 


Peiping Language School. 


Peiping, China. 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
*Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 


(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 

+Ellis, Mrs. Charles. 

McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 


Nagoya, 1887. 

(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
+Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
*Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. 


Gifu, 1917. 

(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 

*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
Atkinson, Miss M. J. 

Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS 

Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. R. E. 
Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, > ) 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. P. 
*Jenkins, Rev. — Mrs. é R. 
Logan, Rev. 
Lumpkin, Mise Betelle. 
Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 
Patton, Miss Annie. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 


Ww. 
Cc. } 
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Tokyo Language School, | Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
Tokyo, Japan. | *Root, Miss Florence E. 
| Shepping, Miss Elisabeth J. (R. N.) 


Buchanan, Miss Ruth. 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. *Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N 


Mokpo, 1899. 


(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


KOREAN MISSION. 
| Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 


Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. | 
*Crane, Miss Janet. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

Kestier, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Tate, Miss Mattie S. 

Winn, Rev. S. D. 
Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Greer, Miss Anna L. (R. N.) 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 

Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

tBoyce, Miss Flora. 

*Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs.. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. J. K. 

McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Miller, Miss Ruth. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 


Cumming, Rev. Jas. D 
Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
MecMurphy, Miss Ada. 
Martin, Miss Julia. 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Seonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
Miller, Miss Louise. 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
{Walker, Miss Nanette. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 

Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


*Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
*Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyeng Yang (Union Work). 


Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
*Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 








* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
t Opposite rame indicates Associate Worker. 


t Opposite names indicates temporarily working in United States and 
not on pay-roll except in a few cases where aid is being given. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen re- 
quire 5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same 
postage rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were 
addressed for delivery in the United States. 





ERIAN SURVEY 


| Gray, Miss Katherine C. 

| Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
| Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
| Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 

| Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 


Morelia, 1919. 

} (Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
| Mexico.) 

| Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. 

Southerland, Miss Pattye 


L. J. 
(R. N.) 
Toluca, 1919. 


(Address, Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico.) 


Laredo, Texas. 
*Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 


Shelby, Miss Margaret. 








Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. 


| (Address, Mexico 59, Coyoacan, 
D. F. Mexico.) 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


(Address, Cuernavaca, Morelos, 
Mexico.) 


| Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. O. 


| Cuernavaca (reopened 1931). 


| Patzcuaro, 1931. 

| (Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
| Mexico.) 

| Ross Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


| Adria Lawn, Miss Emma E. (A 


Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 





November, 1931 





IN UNITED STATES. 
Inactive. 


Africa—Stegull, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. C. 
Africa—Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. 


GT; 
Brazil—Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Gaston. 
China—Corriher, Miss Elizabeth. 
China—Du Bose, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 
ee Dr, and Mrs. Walter 


China—Shires, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur 


China—Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 
Sa VR, Rev. and Mrs. J. E., 
r. 
Korea—Coit, Rev. and Mrs. R. T. 
Korea—Lathrop (R. N.), Miss Lillie 
r@) 


Korea—Owens, Mrs. C. C., 

Retired. 
Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c). 
Africa—Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Brazil—Allyn, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Brazil—Butler, Mrs. G. W. 
Brazil—Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
Brazil—Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. 
~~ ae 7 


Brazil—Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
China—Boardman, Miss Emma. 
China—Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs. C. N. 
China—Lacy, Miss Sallie M. 
China—McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
China— Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
China—-Painter, Rev. G. W. 
China—Sykes, Mrs. Anna K. 
China—Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
China—Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Japan—Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
K 


Korea—Tate, Mrs. L. B. 





Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double, 
cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
1 cent for each additiona] 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


, PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. ; 


J 

d 
Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and,ied 
quirements of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in, the 


latest Postage Guide. 





(Continued f 


a bicycle, even a motor car, rather than to use his 
money to build himself a comfortable, healthy house, 
make decent furniture, improve his fields. He is well 
content to sit in the dirt, provided he can now and 
then dress up and parade before his fellowmen. ‘The 
Africans must, at the present juncture, learn to use 
their brains and their hands, live in agricultural com- 
munities rather than in the white man’s cities. They 
must aim to give to their villages a decent civilian 
and spiritual organization. Have their church, their 
school, their dispensary. They must live in good 
houses, work on their farms, and multiply the variety 
of their crops, organize themselves in self-supporting 
communities. The Missions lead them in this di- 
rection. 

The Batshuana were men who were honestly trying 
to do these things. Our natives knew it and heard 
them eagerly. When the visitors rose in church, and 
with clear voices sang the Dutch Psalms and native 


Ethiopians 
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hymns, there was rapt attention, and in the evening 
again when at the service that the Christians hold by 
themselves in the large village square, the schoolmaster 
Johannes Venter told them the story of the little com- 
munity, people sat and listened till it was completely 


dark. 
We enjoyed these men. 


In them we have a pattern 
of what we wish our own people to become. 


I went 


with them to the District Commissioner and he said 
that, provided the Portuguese authorities were willing 
to let them cross the border, he would be pleased to 
give them land and let them settle in the District. 
We hope to see them back soon, and that they will 
be able to do according to their intention, which is 
to plant a village in the midst of a heathen tribe. 
No better missionaries than these men, and the ex- 
ample of their simple, honest faith and industrious 


life. 
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